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When things happen in rapid 
succession in business, as they fre- 
Oo quently do, it is too late to start 
ae making preparations. Then comes 
a the real test of a dependable source 
of supply— preparedness. 


When Sonoco streamlined their 
production facilities at Hartsville in 
1937 they planned 10 to 20 years 
ahead of their current needs. For 
more than 40 years this has been a 
Sonoco Policy keeping ahead of 
the demand... Today they are, as 
always, fully prepared for any even- 


tuality in their field. 
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Leakage From 


Loom Bearings 
Makes Spots 


You must increase production and 


profit by preventing seconds 
with drip-less, waste-less 
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Used Successfully in 7 out of 10 mills 


—Ask us for free sample for test — 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
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TEXACO 


TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


A PORTION OF THE 1282 LOOMS in the 
Lydia Cotton Mills at Clinton, §. 
These machines are 100° Texaco lu- 


bricated, and have been for more than 
two years. 


OR SEVERAL YEARS now, the Lydia Cotton Mills 
have been a shining example of the savings made 

possible through the use of one brand of lubricants. 

Throughout the property, all lubricants are Texaco. 

Through the co-operative help of Texaco engineers, 
results are most gratifying in economy, better perform- 
ance, and low maintenance. 

Experienced lubrication engineers, trained in the 
selection and application of Texaco Textile Lubricants, 
will be glad to demonstrate to you that savings can be 
made with Texaco Perfected Lubrication. 

For prompt engineering service and deliveries, phone 
the mearest of our 2279 warehouses in the U.S., or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a ful! hour 
of all-star entertainment—Every Wednesday Night—Columbia Network— 
9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 


Texaco Texspray System of 


AN OUTSTANDING LUBRICATION SUCCESS 
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ALL MACHINERY in chis 
mill is Texaco Lubri- 
cated. 


All small high-speed ball with Texaco Spindura Oil 
and roller bearings get AA. 

Texaco Starfak Grease No. 
2. Result—power consump- 
tion reduced, 


All looms are lubricated 
with Texaco Stazon B, re- 
ducing lubrication costs 
10% and maintenance costs 
All stock is treated by the 15% 
Texaco general machine 
oils and greases are used 
All spindles are lubricated throughout the mill. 


cotton conditioning. 


All those interested 
in anti-friction bear- 
ings should ask for a 
copy of this booklet. 
A real treatise on the 
perfected lubrication 
of these bearings. 
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Three Menaces Improved 


Human 


By David Clark 


HE subject your committee assigned to me was 

‘Human Relationship.” It is a subject that has 

yeen widely discussed both from the platform and 
in the press and today most of us recognize the mutual 
benefits that arise from friendly, personal dealings be- 
tween employers and employees. 

However, in recent years three powerful influences 
have, in my opinion, tended to undermine and in some 
cases have destroyed these relationships, and it is with the 
triple-threat breeder of class hatreds 
ganda and Politics 


Prejudice, Propa- 
| wish to deal this afternoon. 

[ may not see eye-to-eye with many of you, in fact, it 
may be that I have an entirely different viewpoint than a 
majority of my audience, but I see Prejudice, Propaganda 
and Politics as disquieting influences upon both employers 
and employees and human energy and human effort being 
used to distract men’s minds from productivity and prog- 
ress. 

When human relations are mentioned most minds turn 
to questions of employer and employee relations and few 
discussions go very far from that phase of the subject. 
Most of them begin with the assumption that employers 
oppress their employees, pay them just as little as possi- 
ble, and, when permitted to do so, employ little children 
because by doing so they are able to lower their costs of 
production and make greater profits. 

Hundreds of times there has appeared in print asser- 
tions that textile manufacturers, especially those of the 
South, persistently employed little children because it was 
profitable and the most common statement has been that 
“textile barons make money out of the blood of little 
children.” 

If persons making such statements had, at any time, 
been called upon to prove them, they would have found it 
impossible to do so, in fact, with the exception of rare 
periods when there was a shortage of labor, and when 
even the labor of a child meant increased production, 
there has never been a time when a textile manufacturer 
could make additional profits through the employment of 
so-called child labor nor have manufacturers sought or 


*Address delivered at National Safety Congress, Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 19, 1939. 


I shall enter into a 
more detailed discussion of this subject later in this ad- 
dress but for the present, let us review some basic history. 


desired the labor of young persons. 


Karly settlers in America came from scenes dominated 
by political oppression and the denial of religious liberty 
and many of them had, for very good reasons, lost faith 
in the promises and pledge of rulers. 

They established sovereign States which were to be 
governed solely by the citizens thereof and they patterned 
their laws governing human relations very largely upon 
the original rules as laid down in the Ten Commandments 
but at the same time jealously guarded the principle of 
religious freedom. When it was realized that for the 
purpose of protection and for matters of mutual interest, 
there should be some coalition or union between the sov- 
ereign States, the question was approached with fear and 
deep concern but with the firm determination that the 
people of each State should continue to enjoy their sover- 
eign powers. 

When the constitutional 
many differences of opinion. 


met there were 
For instance, the smaller 
States felt that each State should have equal representa- 
tion in the Congress which was to be established, while 
the large States contended that representation should be 
upon the basis of population. A compromise was reached 
whereby there was to be a Senate in which there would be 
equal representation and a House in which the represen- 
tation was to be upon the basis of population. 


convention 


There was, however, one question upon which there 
was practically no difference of opinion and that was that 
the people of each State should retain sovereign powers 
over their internal affairs and the lives of their citizens. 

When the proposed Constitution had been completed 
and signed by the representatives of the States, the sign- 
ers returned to their homes only to find that the document 
was not satisfactory to the people, especially as it dealt 
with the retention of sovereign powers by the peoples of 
each State. 

The Constitution as drafted said: “All legislative pow- 
ers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States which shall consist of a Senate and a House 
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of Representatives” and, the signers argued that the pro- 
posed Congress would have only those powers specifically 
assigned to it, and none others. but the people were too 
close, to sad experiences with similar agreements in Eu- 
rope, to be satisfied. 

It was not until it was found that an overwhelming 
public sentiment made certain the enactment of clarify- 
ing amendments called the “Bill of Rights” that the 
States would ratify the original draft. New York first 
ratified with a reservation clause stating that the ratifica- 
tion was not to be in effect unless the “Bill of Rights” 
were enacted but later changed the reservation to a reso- 
lution favoring them. My own State, North Carolina. 
refused to take any chances upon losing its sovereign 
powers and refused to ratify until the “Bill of Rights” 
amendments were adopted by Congress. 

The two most insisted upon articles of the Bill of 
Rights and those which were assumed to safeguard the 
sovereign rights of the people of each State. were the 
following: 


Article IX—The enumeration in the Constitution 
of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X—-Powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. 

Because they were satisfied that the Constitution, with 
the clarifying Bill of Rights added, was a solemn and 
binding contract between the States and that it meant 
that Congress would never assume or seize control over 
the lives of the citizens of the States. the document was 
ratihed., 

As it was realized that passage of time and a change of 
conditions might make amendments to the Constitution 
desirable, there was a provision for amendments to be 
orderly submitted by Congress and become valid if and 
when approved by three-fourths of the States but it was 
definitely agreed that only by a vote of three-fourths of 
the States would changes be made. 

Many of the statesmen of that day were apprehensive 
of efforts to evade the terms of the Constitution, and per- 
mit the Federal Government to encroach upon the re- 
served powers of the States, and George Washington in 
his farewell address said: 


If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or 
modification of the constitutional powers be in any 
particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation; for, 
though this, in one instance. may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. 

[t is important, likewise, that the habits of think- 
ing in a free country should inspire caution in those 
intrusted with its administration. to confine them- 
Selves within their respective. constitutional spheres, 
avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all 
the departments into one, and thus to create, what- 
ever the form of government, a rea] despotism. 


Alexander Hamilton said: 


A dangerous ambition more often lurks behind the 
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mask of special zeal for the rights of the people than 
under the forbidding appearances of zeal for the 
firmness and efficiency of Government . . . of those 
men who have overturned the liberties of Republics, 
the greatest number have begun their careers by 
paying an obsequious court to the people, commenc- 
ing demagogues and ending tyrants. 

Beginning with resources so smal] that it was impossi- 
ble to finance a bond issue. the United States became in 
150 years the richest and most powerful country in the 
world and even in her years of depression, her laborers 
and factory workers have been better paid and better able 
to acquire the conveniences and good things of life than 
those of any other country in the world. 

Prior to the enactment of the Wages and Hours Law 
the average American wage was twice the average British 
wage, three times the German wage. and five times the 
[talian wage. One hundred and thirty million Americans 
received more wages each year than the five hundred and 
hfty million people who lived in Europe. 

With 18 minutes of work, an American steel worker 
can earn food that an English steel worker must work 
76 minutes to earn, that a German must work 120 min- 
utes to earn, and that a Belgian must work 236 minutes 
to earn. 

The United States owns 178 radios for every 1,000 
people, Germany has 108, Russia has 17. and Italy has 
two radios for every 1,000 people. 

America has enough automobiles to carry the entire 
130 million population at one time. Actually, America 
has one automobile for every 4/2 people, England has one 
automobile for every 20 people, Germany has one auto- 
mobile for every 49 people, and Russia has one automo- 
bile for every 479 people. 

It might also be stated that within the last half century 
we have developed under American methods forty great 
nation-wide industries that have multiplied opportunities 
a hundredfold, while no other nation can claim sole 
credit for one. Some of these undertakings may have had 
their embryonic beginnings elsewhere. such as radio, ray- 
on, and a few others, but it took American enterprise and 
freedom of opportunity to bring about their major devel- 
opment, 

Much of the progress of the United States is attributed 
to the dual form of Government under which Congress 
assumed only those powers which were assigned to it 
under the Constitution while each State. under the powers 
specifically reserved by the terms of the Constitution, 
made laws which effected the lives of its citizens. As the 
framers of our Constitution very wisely saw, the vastness 
of our area and the difference in conditions and peoples 
made a diversification of legislation a distinct advantage. 
They realized that if a centralized vernment were given 
control over the lives of the citizens of all States, the 
majority could enforce its opinions and customs upon 
those States whose peoples held different opinions and 
that tyranny would exist. 

Although the people of the United States adhered 
strictly to a policy of religious freedom: they did for more 
than 120 years inculcate into their action, their laws and 
their philosophy the principles of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

During that period no man made progress, politically 
or otherwise who openly advocated actions contrary to 
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the document which said, “Six days shalt thou labor.” 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” “Thou shalt not 
kill,” “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness,’ “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house nor 
anything which is thy neighbor’s.”’ 

It came to be the opinion of the people that men should 
work for their daily bread and the public looked with 
contempt upon those who earned their living through 
sinecures. 

Respect and obedience for parents was regarded as 
right and the man who killed or who advocated murder 
was almost certain to receive punishment. The man who 
stole or who by deception and trickery acquired the goods 
of another, not only came into disrepute but was usually 
brought before the bar of justice. 

Truthfulness was regarded as an attribute of character 
and there was contempt for the man who made false 
statements or broke a promise. The politician who vio- 
lated pledges, made while seeking the office, fared ill in 
future elections. 

America was regarded as a land of opportunity and we 
boasted much of the poor boys who by reason of initiative 
and energy rose to positions of responsibility or acquired 
wealth. 

[t was not considered wrong to acquire property and 
while, no doubt, many coveted the goods of others. there 
was contempt for the man who advocated forcefully seiz- 
ing the property of others and dividing it among himself 
and his friends. 

Now let us study propaganda and prejudice for a 
while. 

About 1910 this country saw the beginning of organ- 
ized minorities who sought to accomplish certain legis- 
lative objectives. In many cases those who formed the 
organized minorities were sincere in their purpose and 
thought that they were justified in organizing but as each 
organization required a secretary and assistants to secre- 
taries, organized minorities soon developed into rackets 
and organizations for this or that purpose were created 
by parasites whose prime objective was to secure jobs for 
themselves and their friends. 

Within a few years this country saw the creation of a 
multitude of organizations each with a specific objective 
or purpose and almost every such organization meant an 
easy living for several persons. 

In order to keep an organization alive and insure the 
steady payment of.salaries, the executive secretary of 
each had to have an excuse for collecting money from 
persons whom he could interest in the objectives and 
therefore he had to see that the objectives became and 
remained live issues, and that there was suitable propa- 
ganda and publicity and the tricky use of juggled infor- 
mation became a practice. 

In some cases the individuals sought and found an ob- 
jective around which to build an organization and thereby 
establish themselves and their friends as the salaried ex- 
ecutive of same. 

Unfortunately the establishment of organized minori- 
ties and policy of using organized minority pressure to 
secure legislation became established just as communism 
was raising its sinister head in Europe and when advo- 
cates of that philosophy began to see visions of destroy- 
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ing all other forms of government and began to send 
agents and propaganda funds into the United States. 

[ never think of communists without thinking of per- 
petual motion because both have the same uniform and 
unbroken record of failures. 

Almost from the beginning of civilization men have 
been dreaming of perpetual motion and of building ma- 
chines according to the design of their dreams but none 
have ever worked successfully. There is just one little 
thing which stands in the way and that is friction 

In the days of Christ there was an attempt to establish 
communism and through the years there have been hun- 
dreds of colonies or groups established upon the commu- 
nistic plan but all have failed. The stumbling block is 
human nature which refuses to very long divide the prod- 
uct of its toil with those who refuse to do an equal 
amount of work. 

Soviet Russia began as a communist State but is today 
under the heel of a dictator after, at least, a million men 
and women have been put to death for daring to differ or 
appearing to differ with the dictators. The present dic- 
tator form of government in Russia is very far removed 
from the communist government as originally envisioned 
by Lenin and Trotsky. 

The infiltration of communism into the United States 
together with the fact that the emissaries were well sup- 
plied with funds, result in their ideas being welcomed by 
those who operated many of the organized minorities. 
Some welcomed both ideas and funds. The nuclei estab- 
lished by the communists, in many of our colleges and 
universities became of assistance in establishing the re- 
spectability of ideas sponsored by the organized minori- 
ties under the influence of the agents of communism. 

Barriers which stood in the way of accomplishment of 
many of the objectives of the organized minorities were 
parental influence, religion and constitutional provisions 
denying to Congress control over the lives of the citizens 
of the sovereign States. 

The assault upon religion and upon parental influence. 
had the ardent support of communists leaders and their 
supporters in the colleges because neither are tolerated in 
Soviet Russia and thus America began to lose its regard 
for the Ten Commandments. 

Roger Balwin, manager of one organized minority, the 
Civil Liberties Union, refuted the command, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” when he testified before a Congressional Com- 
mittee that his organization believed that they had a right 
to advocate murder and assassination. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, when asking for the votes of the 
people in 1932, said: 


“I accuse the present (Hoover) Administration of 
being the greatest spending Administration in peace 
times, in all our history—one which has piled bureau 
on bureau, commission on commission, and has failed 
to anticipate the dire needs of reduced earning’ power 
of the people.”’ 

* 4 + 


“If a nation, like a spendthrift, throws discretion 
to the winds, is willing to make no sacrifice at all in 
spending, extends its taxing to the limit of the peo- 
ple’s power to pay and continues to pile up deficits, 
it is on the road to bankruptcy.” 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Rayon Staple Fiber Processing 


Report Of Discussion At Meeting Of Northern N. C.- 
Virginia Division of Southern Textile Association 


HE Fall Meeting of the Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion was held in the Auditorium of the Cone Memo- 
rial Y. M. C. A., White Oak Plant, of the Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., on Saturday morning, October 
14, 1939. Approximately 200 men were present. W. J. 
Jennings, of the Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, N. C.., 
the Chairman of the Division, presided. 
A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 
Chairman Jennines: Gentlemen, the meeting will now 


come to order, and before we begin our formal program | 
shall ask Mr. Arnold to say just a word. 


A. S. Arnold, General Secretary, Cone Memorial Y. M. 
C. A., Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro: Gentlemen, Mr. 
Jennings was just afraid you would not feel at home un- 
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WwW. J. Jennings, left, Chairman, and J. O. Thomas, Secretary, of 
the Northern N. C.-Va. Division of Southern Textile Association. 


less I give you a word of welcome, so he called upon me. 
As Secretary of this Association I do give you a hearty 
welcome and trust you will make yourselves at home. 

There are a number of activities going on here. and we 
shall be glad to have you see them. We will have a group 
of young men here after the meeting to show you around 
if you wish to see something of what is being done. | 
assure you that you are welcome and I hope you will 
enjoy the morning with us. 


Chairman: We have the president and a past president 
of the Southern Textile Association with us, and I ask 
them to stand up. (Mr. Parks and Mr. Holt stood.) Mr. 
P. B. Parks, Jr., of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, 
N. C., is now President of the Association; Mr. E. M. 
Holt, also of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. 
C., is a past president. 

There are some other guests whom I wish to recognize, 
Dave Clark and Mr. Herman Cone. (Applause.) All of us 


people interested in any kind of textile work know Dave 
Clark (I can never call him Mr. Clark; he is known to all 
of ug as Dave). Whether we know him in person or not 
we know him in principle and in thought. I have said at 
different times, and have said it to his face, that he is the 
biggest cotton mill man in the South. I do not mean that 
he owns a lot of mills, but his heart and soul are in the 
industry. 

Two members of the Executive Committee for the 
Division are to be elected at this meeting, and a nominat- 
ing committee has been appointed which will report later 
this morning. 

The first thing on our program is an address by Mr. 
Herman Cone, President of the Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, on “The Responsibilities of the Modern 
Foreman.’. I now present Mr. Cone. 


Mr. Cone’s address will be found on Page 12. 
y 


Chairman Jennings: Just at this time I shall ask Mr. 
Parks, the president of the Southern Textile Association, 
for a few words. 

P. B. Parks, Jr., President, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion: Gentlemen, it is a real pleasure for me to be here 
this morning. I have enjoyed extremely this talk we have 
had by Mr. Cone. It was most profitable to every one of 
us. 

In coming here this morning I did not feel like a stran- 
ger at all, although | have never been to White Oak or 
Proximity before. I went through the grounds of both 
mills and thought them very beautifully kept. The reason 
| feel at home is that I have had good reason to know for 
some time that they make denim here. I make denim at 
No. 5 Erwin Mill, too, so I had a kindred feeling for 
them, knowing that we were to be their guests this morn- 
ing. In fact, | understand they make very good denim at 
White Oak Mill—probably the second best in the United 
States. (Laughter.) I understand they make some denim 
up at Danville, too, so maybe there will be some argument 
about who makes the second best. 

Discussion is the heart of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. So your discussion of your problem, the problem 
most apropos in your district, will be interesting to me, 
although I know absolutely nothing about it, your subject 
being rayon. As you discuss your problems, think about 
other divisions that are doing the same thing. We have 
divisions scattered all through the South which meet for 
discussion like this. (Not today, because they never meet 
on the same day.) I am from the Eastern Carolina Divi- 
sion, which we think is the best one of all. If you show 
us today that yours is better I shall be very much pleased, 
because we want to learn how to make ours better. Mr. 
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Holt has been telling me what a good division you have, 
so I am looking forward to the program this morning with 
a good deal of expectation. 


Chairman Jennings: Thank you, Mr. Parks. 

We shall now have a few words from Mr. Holt. who 
was at one time president of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. 

Ek. M. Holt, Manager, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Plant 
No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C.: Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Presi- 
dent, | am glad to be here and am glad to see so many in 
attendance. You know my old saying is that whatever 
we put into a thing we get out of it. When these questions 
come up, if we can not do anything else let’s get up and 
display our ignorance, so that someone can help us. Only 
by taking part in the discussion can we make these meet- 
ings worth the time and money and effort it takes to get 
them up. 

| thank you. 


Chairman: I shall take time to present one more man. 
All of you know him by name if not by his face, for he is, 
I think, the bravest cotton mill man we have. That is Dave 
Clark, of Charlotte. (Applause.) 


David Clark, Editor, Textrte BuLietin, Charlotte. 
N.C. Thank you, Mr. Jennings. 

| shall not take up your time to say anything, gentle- 
men, except that I thank you and hope you will have a 
very fine discussion today. I am sure it will mean a great 
deal to you. 


Chairman Jennings: Our topic this morning is “Blend- 
ing and Working Cut Staple,’ and the discussion will be 
conducted by Mr. T. C. Pegram, of Cooleemee. 


IT. C. Pegram, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 3. 
Cooleemee, N. C.: I shall take time only to emphasize 
what has been said, that this will be a good meeting only 
as you enter into it. Mr. Parks, in talking to me, laid 
stress on the fact that we should have a short meeting and 
vet out at 12 o'clock. He made the statement once at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association that the Eastern Carolina Division has 
short meetings and adjourns promptly at 12 o’clock, and 
[ think that is a very good thing. 

Our first question is: “What process or method do you 
use in blending cut staple?” We are fortunate in having 
with us today two gentlemen from the Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation, Mr. Smith and Mr. Cobb. They are practi- 
cal men, and I am going to ask them to talk on this sub- 
ject, for I am sure that they can help us. Mr. Cobb? 

Leslie L. Cobb, Teca Division, Tennessee Eastman 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.: The question does not make it 
clear what you mean by blending. Do you mean viscose 
and acetate? Or viscose and cotton, or acetate and cot- 
ton? 


Mr. Pegram: Either one. 


Mr. Cobb: Most of you gentlemen know that a typical 
mixture on the market now, which is being widely used, 
is a mixture of 80 per cent viscose and 20 per cent acetate. 
The problem is to bring that through the mill and weave 
it on one shuttle without getting filling bands. In order 
to do that we must get a good mix. The majority of the 
mills in this country. make what is known as the “sand- 
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wich mix,’ which is used in some woolen mills and is also 
known as the “woolen mix.”’ To use this method you 
weigh out 800 pounds of viscose and 200 pounds of ace- 
tate. That is weighed out carefully. Have a man put on 
the floor of your mixing room a layer of viscose and then 
a layer of acetate and proceed in that manner. The layer 
of acetate will be far thinner than the layer of viscose, 
because you have only one-fourth as much. Keep build- 
ing that up, a layer of viscose and a layer of acetate. 
When the mixing is completed, let that go into bins and 
from there into your picker hopper. Let it run at the 
regular rate. 


Mr. Holt: Do you age it in that bin? 


Mr. Cobb: If you have a humidifier in there it would 
help, but most mills do not use that. It would help you 
to get a better process and a better lap. By using this 
method you eliminate the disadvantage of having filling 
bands, which many mills have. 

It rather complicates the method, but a number of mills 
mix it on the second-process picker. Others mix on the 
drawing. 

Some mills have a big set-up. If there is anybody here 
from the Dan River Mills he can tell you what a big set- 
up they have. They blow to the bins and then blow back 
to the picker hopper. That, of course, is an ideal arrange- 
ment. 

There is some drawing mixing being done and some 
picker mixing being done. It is somewhat troublesome 
but does give good results. If you have some aprons it is 
a very good time to add waste, as you make the blend. 

[ think that covers the preliminary part. 


Mr. Pegram: If you mix cotton in, where do you add 
that? 

Mr. Cobb: Get the cotton just as clean as you can and 
then add it in. 


Mr. Holt: Suppose you were going to run 80 per cent 
cotton and 20 per cent acetate, with no viscose at all 
just a cotton-and-acetate mix, and were going to run a 
lot of it. Would you then still stick to the sandwich mix? 


Mr. Cobb: 1 would stick to the sandwich mix but on a 
big scale, using the blower method. Say this is the open- 
ing room. (Speaker draws on blackboard.) Have your 
80 per cent of cotton and your 20 per cent of acetate here 
and blow that over into a room where it will drop down. 
That is on big-scale production. 


Mr. Holt: In no case would you bring the acetate 
through the opening process? 


Mr. Cobb: No, sir. You would have an extra waste 
item there, and I do not think it would be of any advan- 
tage. If you have a one- or two- or three-process picker 
you can add it, if you have your cotton clean. You have 
to have the cotton well cleaned and opened. By cleaning 
the cotton beforehand you save quite a lot of money in 
waste. The cards do not take out so much. 


Mr. Parks: Why is that sandwich mix, which calls for 
so much human judgment, better than others which call 
for less judgment? 

Mr. Cobb: That is an interesting point. Take the 
pickers; say this is the apron on the picker (drawing on 
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blackboard) and here is the feed roll and the feed plate, 
whatever kind you have. Say you are running a mixture 
of viscose or acetate and cotton. When this picker comes 
through here it takes to biting off chunks. I have never 
seen a picker that will not take off chunks. Your picker 
will start biting out chunks of acetate or viscose, which 
will not mix well. Then on the card you will start getting 
a lot of nep or little slubs of acetate which will show up. 


Mr. Holt: Do you also get a pure acetate strand and a 
pure cotton strand? 


Mr. Cobb: That is right. There is a lot in the mixing 
there. It is really one more mixing operation. If you 
could have a perfect mix you would not have to worry 
about your blending. 


Mr. A.: Is there the same percentage of waste taken 
out on both viscose and cotton, or do you have to allow 
for a different percentage of waste? 


Mr. Cobb: No. That is one time when Mr. Holt is 
wrong in saying whatever you put in you get out. 


Mr. Holt: You can get it out but can not separate it. 


Mr. Cobb: Say you are putting in 20 per cent viscose 
and 80 per cent acetate, your mixture coming out at the 
end, roughly, will possibly run 78% per cent, and there 
is about 1'% to 2 per cent difference in the acetate con- 
tent. Of course, that would bring down your acetate con- 
tent to 174% per cent. There is more acetate taken out in 
your waste than there is viscose. 

Mr. A.: 1 am referring to acetate and cotton and not 
to acetate and viscose. 

Mr. Cobb: In that case still there will be more acetate 
coming out on the cards than cotton, because it hangs to 
the flats. That is ignored, usually. You do not get filling 
bands. As you go on up the line more acetate drops out 
of the roving. than there does viscose or cotton. That is 
ignored, too, because it is fairly uniform from day to day. 


J. W. Engle, Asst. Supt., Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, 
N.C.: What percentage of moisture do you have there? 


Mr. Cobb: In the picker room? 
Mr. Engle: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Cobb: Well, 55 would be fine. From 50 to 60 per 
cent is the common practice. I would not go below that. 
Some mills run spray in the picker room. Some mills put 
oil on there, to keep the fly down. That is a debatable 
practice, but I know moisture does help. Viscose will hold 
about 11 per cent moisture (that is, with 55 per cent rela- 
tive humidity), and acetate about 6.5. It is hard to get 
any more than that in it without running excessive hu- 
midity. 


Mr. Pegram: I want to ask Mr. S. W. Rabb, general 
manager of the Erlanger Mills, if he has anything to say 
on that. 


S. W. Rabb, General Manager, Erlanger Cotton Mill, 
Lexington, N.-C.: I have nothing in particular to say 
except that I am interested in Mr. Cobb’s analysis there. 
He has been at our plant so much that I think he and I 
understand each other thoroughly. The two methods he 
showed you, one on the pickers and the other in the mix- 
ing room, are the two methods commonly used; and | 
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believe floor mixing is the better of the two, although at 
first I was firmly convinced that picker mixing was best. 
But now I think floor mixing is the best method you can 
use for this type of work. 


Mr. Pegram: Mr. Inscoe, let’s hear from you. 


J. W. Inscoe, Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C.: The method we use in 
Cooleemee is the sandwich method. I have not run a 
great amount of rayon cut staple, but that is the method 
we have used of mixing viscose with cotton—by sandwich 
in our blending room. However, we run all the way 
through the openers and pickers by putting jackets 
around our machines. In that way we do not throw out 
any of the cut staple—or cotton, either. So in that way 
we do not get any waste. We preclean this cotton before 
mixing. The cotton is precleaned or run through our 
opener. Then, if it is dyed cotton, it is dyed and then 
mixed. 


Mr. Pegram: Is there anyone hére from Dan River? 
(No response. ) 

Mr. S. S. Holt, from Travora, could you give us any 
points on the blending of this cut staple? 


5S. 5S. Holt, Gen. Supt., Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. 
C.: Mr. Chairman, we have run very little and know very 
little about it. There is one point I want to ask about. In 
using the floor mix do you get the same percentage of 
staples feeding up on your aprons with your cotton that 
you should have? 


Mr. Cobb: Well, sir, it is not ideal, no, sir. The cotton 
will catch a lot better than the acetate (or the viscose, 
either) as it gose up the apron. The aprons will pick up 
the cotton much better than they will rayon, either ace- 
tate or viscose, 


Chairman Jennings: Where do you do your blending? 
run we have done the blending in the hoppers. We have 

S. S. Holt: In what little work of this kind we have 
to have this stuff tinted. We have arrangements on which 
we are working now for a self-feeding hopper behind the 
finisher picker. We run our staple through and tint it, 
then ruh through the finisher picker. The trouble we find 
in tinting the staple is that we have too much moisture on 
the staples going through the first titme. By going through 
the second time that is improved. 


David Clark, Editor, Textrte BULLETIN, Charlotte. 
N. C.: You said, Mr. Cobb. that the trouble with the 
picker is that it cuts off lumps? 

Mr. Cobb: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Clark: Have you ever tried it with the Kirschner 
beater set as it should be? 


Mr. Cobb: That is an interesting question. We go the 
other way to keep from tearing up the staple. It is a brit- 
tle fiber and breaks up badly. 


Mr. Clark: In my opinion not one Kirschner beater 
out of a hundred in the South is set right. It ought to be 
set to where the points just barely miss the feed roll. It 
seems to me that if you set up the Kirschner beater like 
that it would not bite off lumps. Most of the mills I have 
been in have the Kirschner beaters set wrong—from % 
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The Responsibilities 


of the Modern Foreman 


HE responsibilities of the present-day foreman are 

threefold. He must see to it that his department 

maintains quality production, that it is operated 
with a maximum degree of efficiency and at the lowest 
possible cost, and last but by no means least that a high 
morale and a spirit of good will toward the company is 
developed and maintained. 

Each of these responsibilities is important, but they are 
so varied that it would take hours to elaborate on all of 
them. 

[ will say this on the side. Right here we are now 
having an expert on foremanship deliver a series of lec- 
tures. I think it will require about nine hours, in all, to 
give part of what he thinks the modern foreman ought to 
do. So you see it would take me some time to cover the 
subject completely, even if I knew the language. I shall 
therefore confine my remarks to the last responsibility 1 
named, which | consider possibly the most important of 
the three, and also the one most difficult to handle be- 
Cause it is the hardest to gauge. 

Take, for example, quality of product. That can be 
measured daily or even hourly, as all bad work made in a 
department will show up immediately in subsequent oper- 
ations. Just a slight increase in departmental cost will be 
noticed at once by the mill treasurer or auditor, but a 
breakdown in morale or a spirit of ill will toward the 
company in a department is seldom easy to detect until! 
too late and will make itself evident at the most inoppor- 
tune time. 

In order to maintain morale and a spirit of good will 
toward the company, a foreman must cultivate good sales- 
manship and he must also be imbued with a spirit of 
loyalty both towards the company and towards the people 
who work directly under his supervision. No man can be 
a really efficient salesman unless he himself is loyal to his 
company and is sold on its policies. Nor can a man be- 
come a real salesman unless he is thoroughly familiar 
with the product that he is selling. It is therefore most 
important that a foreman should know as much about his 
company as possible. I often think that many overseers 
are too backward about finding out facts that they should 
know, and by the same token many mill officials are too 
hesitant in keeping their foremen thoroughly informed. 
Many an overseer is asked questions about his company 
the answers to which he does not know, and rather than 
take the trouble to find out he guesses. Nine times out 
of ten he guesses incorrectly. My recommendation, there- 
fore, to a foreman is to study his company, and to pay 
particular attention to find out all about the policies that 
affect its employee relations, so that he can sell the com- 
pany to his employee. I don’t think he will have a diffi- 


*Address presented at meeting of the Northern N. C.-Va. Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association, Greensboro. N. C.. Oct 
l4th. 


By Herman Cone, President 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


cult job of selling once he really knows his product. 

A salesman’s job is twofold in that he must also repre- 
sent his customer in dealing with the company and, there- 
fore, it is a foreman’s duty to report to his superiors any 
condition that he honestly feels should be corrected. A 
good overseer should be so familiar with his job that he 
can easily distinguish between a real grievance and one 
that is far-fetched. If his workers believe in him they 
will not try to put anything over on him. If a real griev- 
ance is presented to an overseer and it is of such nature 
that it is beyond his jurisdiction to settle, he should im- 
mediately report the situation to his superiors. The over- 
seer should have a solution ready if asked for his opinion, 
and under the circumstances most superintendents will 
seek his advice. If the final decision is in favor of the 
workers, the matter should be easy to handle: but if the 
company cannot meet their views, then the overseer must 
use real salesmanship in presenting the company’s posi- 
tion to his people. At that time, a thorough knowledge of 
all the facts involved is indispensable, but that is not 
enough. An unfailing loyalty to the company is essen- 
tial; and a friendly relationship with his employee, built 
up Over years of tair dealing, is in my opinion the most 
important element of all and will do more than anything 
else | know of to help the overseer put the idea across. A 
loreman must realize that very few of his operatives know 
any official of the company other than himself, and so the 
worker naturally regards the mill in the same light as he 
considers his immediate boss. If I were an overseer, | 
would inform my superior of every kick that I could not 
settle immediately. I say immediately advisedly because 
I think it extremely important that every kick be given 
prompt attention. 

Some time ago I was talking to a group of men from 
one of our departments and learned that they had been 
harboring a grievance for a long time. They felt that 
they had not been fairly dealt with many years previous 
on the occasion of a wage adjustment. I had the matter 
investigated and then explained to the group the com- 
pany s side of the argument. They may or may not have 
been satisfied with the explanation, but I am satisfied that 
the morale of that particular department would have been 
far better had the management been given a chance 
through the overseer—to set forth its case when the ques- 
tion first arose. At any rate, | am sure that the group 
would have been much easier to convince at the time the 
question came up rather than after the men had brooded 
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Effects of slight differences in oil quality, 
y readily demonstrated by Gulf Research 
technologists, may have a great influ- 


ence on the profitable operation of 
your machinery. 


‘T*WO oils may look exactly alike, may have the 

same ‘‘specifications.”” But, subjected to high oper- 
ating temperatures, one may depreciate more rapidly 
than the other and fail to protect bearings against 
wear and replacement. 


: How can you be sure you are using lubricants which 
. possess the essential qualities modern research and 
advanced refining methods have made possible today? 
Ask a Gulf engineer to check over your equipment 
and recommend the oils and greases exactly suited to 


each bearing, gear, and moving part. Then see that 


This sensitive machine in the tapovators 


his recommendations are adopted. Thus you can in- 
sure smoother machine operation, greater productiy ity 
and lower maintenance costs for all your equipment— 
benefits that cannot be predicted in an oil specification. 


In 30 states from Maine to Texas, Gulf offers this 
cost-reducing lubrication service to public utilities, 
railroads, industrial and marine operating companies. 
More than 1100 Gulf warehouses make these higher 


y is used to 
measure differences in friction for oils applied to bearing 
surfaces in various ways. !t also shows how much of the 
qualities popularly known as “oiliness” and “film strength” 
an oil possesses. 


quality oils and gfeases quickly available to you. 
Write or phone your nearest distributing point to- 
day...Gulf Oil Corporation—Gulf Refining Company, 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A large textile operator says: “We've com- 
pletely eliminated vibration in our large says: “We're saving 
twister spindles since changing to Gulfgem 


Oil for spindle lubrication. Our production 


has been greatly improved and maintenance 
costs reduced.” 


The superintendent of a large Diesel power plant 
$350.00 per month— 
sliced from our maintenance 
accepted this Gulf engineer's recommenda- 
tions and placed Gull’s 


Diesel oils in service.” 


bill since we 


LUBRICATION 


higher quality 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF FUEL AND 


FURNACE OILS 
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ow lo Prevent Uneven Yarn 


Following are further articles submitted in the contest 
on “How to Prevent Uneven Yarn.” A total of 75 articles 
were submitted, and the winners will be announced as 
soon as the judges have had time to properly read the 
articles and judge their merit. 


NUMBER THIRTY-FOUR 


As there is almost as many ways to make uneven yarn 
as there is machines and emplovees in a mill, it would be 
hard to tell all the things that could be done to prevent 
uneven yarn. 

First, | would see that all cotton run was as near the 
same staple as possible. Check pickers from back to 
front. See that laps are as near perfect and correct in 
weight as it is possible to make. Check feed rolls on cards 
for worn bearings. See that all settings and gears are the 
same on each card, and that all cards take out the same 
amount of strips and fly. Get the proper settings on draw- 
ing rolls. Check all drawing frames for end running slack 
on one side and tight on the other.. If such is found top 
rolls should be changed or at least have the old ones re- 
necked. If allowed to run in this condition we may expect 
uneven yarn. 

All fly frames should be checked over as often as possi- 
ble for lost motion in gears, for proper oiling of all bear- 
ings and top rolls. Roving traverse stopping too long on 
change, causing top roll to have trenches worn at each 
end. Keep the right tension on frames to keep ends from 
running too slack or too tight. Too much twist In roving 
will cause uneven drafting on spinning, the result being 
uneven yarn. 

| think the remedy for uneven yarn is in the processes 
preceding the spinning. We can often improve our spin- 
ning by checking over at regular intervals all top rolls for 
bad rolls and rolls not properly set. Roving skewers worn 
at the base will cause the roving to stretch before bobbin 
turns in the creel. Travelers running too long before 
changing or roving traverse not working freely will result 
In uneven yarn. 

Having corrected the faults of our machines now for 
the most important part, the next important step is the 
training of our help to run the machines with the least 


possible chance of making uneven yarn. We start again 
in the picker room. As the man running the pickers is in 
the room at all times, teach him the cause of uneven laps, 
the parts of the machines that should be kept clean and 
working free and to regulate the air current from the fans 
to get the best laps. Also explain how important it is to 
call the section man when trouble shows up regardless of 
how small it may seem at the time. 

The card hand should be told how to creel cards to 
make the least uneven work, also the importance of keep- 
ing cards clean. All drawing hands should be taught the 
proper method of creeling so as not to make uneven work 
and the importance of keeping the frames and rolls clean. 
All frame hands should be taught the proper way of creel- 
ing roving to make the least doubling. Also the impor- 
tance of pulling off all singling and doubling from bob- 
bins. Singlings and doublings should never be allowed to 
reach the spinning room. Have the spinners to creel rov- 
ing with as little doubling as possible, and when necessary 
to break end back do it in a way that there is not a 
chance of the roving getting in another end and making 


doubling. Also keeping rolls and clearers picked as often 
as necessary. As instructions misunderstood are often 
worse than no instructions, it is best to stay with each 
employee until you know that your instructions are under- 
stood as to what you want them to do. 

I have often heard old mill men say that good running 
work was good work. This | believe is true in most cases. 

And I think if we get all our machines to run with as 
few ends coming down as possible and the co-operation of 
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Fees 9 cf annual losses cf $150,000 or 
more left the MAGNUS CORPORATION* 
with depleted working capital. Inability to take 
discounts on purchases impaired credit and 
increased operating costs. 


As usual, under these conditions, current financ- 
ing became a worrisome problem. Regardless of 
possibilities ahead, this company could not 
obtain from its regular sources sufficient funds 
to finance its potential sales. The experience 
demonstrated one of the glaring weaknesses of 
their financing set-up. A system which limited 
borrowing mainly on the evidence of a financial 
statement was a handicap rather than a help. 


In direct contrast, our ‘“NON-NOTIFICATION”’ 
Open Account Plan ignores such negative 
evidence, and provides funds on the positive 
evidence of a concern’'s ability to sell. Since this 
method obviously met their needs, the MAG- 
NUS executives decided to try our service. 


Our first advance on receivables was made on 


July 12th, 1937. The following excerpts from 


a letter we recently received prove the amazing 
results when they switched to flexible financing: 


‘As our balance sheet shows, we have accomplished 
a fine net change in our operating and financing 
position. Losses have been transformed into ‘net 
profit during the current year . . . One of our largest 
suppliers advises that credit in excess of one half 
million dollars will be extended during 1939 if needed, 
due to our record, since July 1937, of making payments 
on or before due dates... The wse of your service frees 
executives from the ‘shackles’ usually thrown around 
a business by financial institutions. I believe this free- 
dom from the worry of meeting short time loans would 
alone be worth much more than the cost of your service.” 


“"NON-NOTIFICATION "Open Account Financ- 
ing probably costs no more, very likely less, 
than you pay for time loans. You pay no interest 
on unused or unusable funds. You get cash 
advances against shipments in whatever amount 
you require. You need not borrow in excess of 
actual requirements. Your deposits are credited 
immediately against advances. For detailed 
explanation, send for a copy of our free booklet 


“CAPITAL AT WORK” to Dept.TM. 


*4 fictitious name, but the facts and fizures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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$65,000,000 
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Filament Rayon Yarns 


By W. Tabor Robinson 


The fourth of a series or articles dealing with 
Receiving, Opening, Storing for Moisture Condi- 
tioning, Rolling, Soaking, Extracting, Drying, 
Winding; Lubricants, Tints, Vats, and Water. 


HERE are those employed in the manufacture of 


textile inclined to 


materials who are apparently 

think of details as being the little things, or the 
seemingly inconsequential points of any problem found in 
any process of making such fabrics. Yet, when one con 
siders the fact that the proficiency with which details are 
handled, combine with the grade of raw materials used, to 
determine the qu lity of the finished cloth, then logic de 
mands that one regards the smallest factor in textile proc- 
esses as of paramount importance, especially where fila- 
ment rayon yarns are concerned. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to over-estimate the ne- 
cessity of care in handling such yarns. In every step of 
their route to the loom there are innumerable dangers of 
lilament abrasion, permanent elongation by over-stretch, 
and soiling. Such a necessity for caution places definite 
responsibility on employees who work with these yarns. 
and makes carelessness on their parts very expensive for 
the mill employing them 

In view of the above facts the process of winding fila- 
ment rayon skein yarns for throwing can be correctly re- 
garded as one in which attention to detail is of major 
importance, and one in which a maximum degree of cau 
tion in handling the varns is essential in assuring the suc- 
cesstul operation of the winding department. 

Untwisted rayon yarns are extremely liable to filament 
abrasion and over-stretch, which, in the latter circum- 
stance, results in impairment of their tensile strength. 
hese facts, in addition to the necessity created by mod- 
ern throwing machines for a near-perfect spool build, 
make it imperative that the winding process be compe- 
tently and skillfully done. Winding is no longer a mere 
matter of transterring yarns from skein to spool. 

Single and double deck types of machines for skein 
winding are available to manufacturers. These are con- 


structed to allow a 130-160 yards per minute winding. 


The single deck machine consists of from 32 to 60 spin- 
dies to each of its two sides, while the double deck model 
has twice this number. 

Although the double-deck frame is advantageous in the 
event of scarcity of floor space, and to some extent in 
grouping more closely the spindles of the operator's work, 
thereby saving her much time and many steps, its dis- 
advantages are such that they should be seriously consid- 


ered by manufacturers in their choice of model. Increased 


waste, badly wound spools, and difficulty in obtaining 
perfect tension control are some of the disadvantages of 
this model frame. 


Spindles 


\ll machines are equipped with the type of spindle with 
which they most satisfactorily operate. In some instances. 
however, several kinds might be chosen from, depending 
on the type of spool to be used 
its the spool, pulls most evenly, and starts with the least 
jerk on the yarn should be used. 


The spindle whi h hest 


inaccurately fitting spindles cause a jumping, rolling 
motion of the running spools, which inevitably results in 
very imperfectly wound yarn. The spindles which pull 
ineveniy, or lose grip, allowing the spools to run too 
slowly, cause loosely wound yarns. Those which grip too 
suddenly cause innumerable break-backs, many knots. 
strain on the filaments and greatly hinder the operator’s 
production, 

It might be well to note here that in many instances of 
winding for throwing, knots are never used. In circum 
stances where the knot is not used, one skein is wound on 
each spool, and in event of break-backs the varn end is 
wrapped about the spool. 

A spindle with the slightest rough place on its cap 
should not be used until such roughness is removed. The 
spindle tips should be kept clean of waste or any sub- 
stance which would interfere with its free running. The 
spool should be fitted tightly. to insure against the like- 
lihood of its running out of proportion to the speed of the 
spindle. 

When a spindle is not pulling as it should, it may be 
necessary to apply some friction-assisting material to the 
pulleys by which it is propelled. Chalk crayon is most 
commonly recommended for such trouble. 

Several types of winding swifts are in use by rayon 
plants. All of these are adjustable to fit any size skein. 
Movable loops are used with most of these to allow tight- 
ening of the skein on the swift, thus eliminating the possi- 

Too. 


the fact that the skeins are kept tightly fitted lessens any 


bility of its rolling or slipping as the swift revolves. 


jerking motion of the swift that would result were they 
loosely fitted. 

The switt gudgeon, or spindle, should be kept free of 
any waste that would keep it from turning freely. Swift- 
supporting brackets should be so adjusted that no tension 
is placed by them on the swift as it revolves. 

Tension weights are swung, ordinarily, from the swift 
hub by a leather band. These should hang perfectly still, 
or without a swinging motion, while the swift is running. 
The swing of the weight causes irregular tension and jerks 
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the yarn. Too, the weight should never be hung so low 
that it could touch the inner part of the revolving skein. 
Such a circumstance is sure to cause filament damage to 
the varn. 


Spools or Bobbins 


It is extremely important that a near-perfect evenness 
be obtained in the wound spool. Irregularity in its build 
results in tangled yarns, and greatly affects the produc- 
tion of the throwing department. It also adds definitely 
to the production cost of the winding room by increased 
waste and the expense of labor for untangling and re- 
winding spools. 

To avoid unevenness in the full spool it is necessary 
that the frame traverse be so adjusted that the varn fills 
it exactly from side to side. Ridges on filled spools, either 
at their ends or centers, might be caused by a binding 
traverse, a worn gear, a worn cam, a worn cam roller, or 
an improper guide. . Prompt attention should be given 
such trouble. Often the slot of the guide might be too 
wide, allowing the thread to roll from side to side at some 
particular place on the spool. In such an event it may be 


J 


necessary to use a different type of guide, or to use a 
smaller one in front of the regular guide. When the extra 
one is used, it should be so adjusted that no additional 
tension is placed on the yarn by its use. 

The full spool should be firm and compact. A correct 
density can be obtained by regulating the frame speed 
and using the correct tension weight. A densimeter might 
be employed to gauge the spool firmness: however, the 
experienced winding foreman is usually able to judge it 
by feel. If only a slight indention can be made in the 
yarn by the finger tips when the spool is gripped firmly in 
the hand, the density might be considered ideal. 


Tension 


Correct tension, especially on untwisted yarns, is of 
extreme importance. It is not only of consequence that 
sufficient tension be used to insure correct spool density, 
and to avoid waves in the wound yarn; but it is as essen- 
tial that too-great tension be avoided, because of its effect 


in permanently attenuating and definitely impairing the 
yarn, “Shiners” in a finished cloth can often be correctly 
attributed to over-stretched yarns, and as often a fabric’s 
inferior strength can be rightly laid to the same cause. 
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Lamp rayon yarns lose from one-half to two-thirds of 
their strength when tensioned by winding. Too, they are 
permanently attenuated and break so easily that they 
greatly affect the quality and quantity of production. 
These facts make it imperative that in such condition 
they never be wound. A tension that would be satisfactory 
for a yarn with a correct moisture content would be defi- 
nitely unsuited for the same yarn in a damp condition. 

A mull is wise to engage in careful experimentation in 
determining the tensions and speeds to be used in wind- 


ing. Frequest s for tension effects on yarns may often 
avert trouble 


cloth mater 


in routine processing and imperfections in 


Production 


Franfe speeds, yarn denierage and quality, and the 
operators’ skill are the major factors which determine the 


production of the winding department. 


[In determining the speed at which yarns are to be 
wound, it is wise to consider quality rather than quantity 
of production, It is dangerous to over-speed the frames to 
increase production. As previously stated, over-speed 
often means too-great tension and over-stretch for the 
yarns, 

The winder operator should have a sufficient number of 
spindles to keep her busy: not so many, however, that 
she can not attend them properly. Ordinarily, mills care- 
tully experiment with this phase of the winding depart- 
ment’s operation before determining this point. Skein 
lengths, yarn denierage and condition are the chief factors 
to be considered in such experimentation. 

In training operators it is well to stress the advantage 
to them of avoiding “lost motion” in their work. They 
should be taught to direct every movement to a specific 
purpose. Skill and speed both are assured in this way. 

Operators 

The quality of work done in the winding department 
depends greatly upon the employees. A careless and in- 
different attitude toward their duties results in an inferior 
grade of production. Dirty yarns, imperfectly wound 
spools, and too-abundant waste are some of the penalties 
exacted of the department for the use of unreliable work- 
ers. 

Cleanliness is fundamentally important in winding, and 
the employee who is habitually clean and neat seldom 
does work that later causes trouble because of dirty yarns. 
Too, her methodical consideration for neatness keeps her 
alert for unevenly wound spools, and prevents her, in- 
stinctively, from carelessly clipping her yarn ends and 
tossing them into the air to be caught by and wound into 
her spools. She is concerned about the condition of her 
swifts and spindles, and by constant attention to them 
insures her production against the damages that would 
result otherwise. 

The rightly directed efforts of the efficient operator en- 
ables her to maintain a high standard of quality and 
quantity production. 

Alert employees are likely to notice any imperfections 
in yarns, such as oil spots, broken filaments, and too- 
damp conditions. Such discoveries should be reported to 
the department foreman before the yarns are processed. 
The alert worker is likely, also, to notice any existing dirt 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Andrews Resigns As Wage-Hour Chieftain 


Washington, D. C.—In line with a prophecy made 
some time ago by Representative Barden, of North Caro- 
lina, a member of the Labor Committee and interested in 
changes in the Fair Labor Standards Act, important 
changes were announced October 17th in the personnel of 
the wage-hour division of the Labor Department. There 
is a possibility that additional changes will be made from 
time to time. 

Some are expecting a ‘more vigorous” enforcement of 
the wage-hour law with the announcement of the resigna- 
tion of Administrator Elmer F. Andrews and Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Paul Sifton, and the naming of Col. Philip 
Fleming as the active head of the wage and hour division 
in the Department of Labor. 

Colonel Fleming, West Point graduate and member of 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, is one 
of the Administration’s leading trouble-shooters. He was 
quite recently Deputy Administrator of the Public Works 
Administration, before coming district engineer at St. 
Paul, Minn., when the reorganizatiton of the relief agen- 
cies occurred. He also had been district engineer in charge 
charge of power development on the Passamaquoddy 
pr ject 


Duke Power Co. Building New Six-Million-Dollar 
Plant 


Salisbury, N. C.—The Duke Power Co. has started 
construction of a new power plant at Dukeville, on the 
Yadkin River near here, that will cost $6,000,000 and be 
larger than the present Buck plant at Dukeville. 

It will take until June, 1941, to complete the work 
already underway in its primary stages, according to 
Charles Burkholder, chief engineer and vice-president of 
the Duke Power Co., who announced the gigantic con- 
struction project. 

Several large steam shovels have already been unloaded 
at Dukeville and some of the first construction forces are 
there, as preliminary changes in the grounds and present 
layout are being started. 

The present Buck plant at Dukeville consists of two 
35,000-kilowatt units, making a total capacity of 70,000 
kilowatts. The new plant will be an 80,000 kilowatt unit, 
more than double the present power generating facilities 
there. 


Spindle Activity Up in September 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported the 
cotton spinning industry operated during September at 
92.5 per cent capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, 
compared with 85.1 per cent during August this year, and 
72.8 per cent during September last year. 

Spinning spindles in place September 30th totaled 25,- 
156.480, of which 22,231,976 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 25,243,366 and 22,012,- 
186 for August this year, and 26,217,258 and 22,188,618 
for September last year. 

Active spindle hours for September totaled 7,695,013,- 
129, or an average of 306 hours per spindle in place, com- 
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pared with 7,907,811,109 and 313 for August this year, 
and 6,613,340,779 and 252 for September last year. 

Spinning spindles in place September 30th included: In 
cotton-growing States, 18,244,884, of which 16,658,846 
were active, compared with 18,299,468 and 16,594,268 
for August this year and 18,728,390 and 16,874,794 for 
September last year, and in New England States, 6,112,- 
828, of which 4,958,620 were active, compared with 6,- 
145,112 and 4,791,952, and 6,687,796 and 4,757,384. 

Active spindle hours: included: In_ cotton-growing 
States, 6,083,485,588, or an average of 333 per spindle in 
place, compared with 6,211,915,563 and 339 for August 
this year, and 5,296,608,234 and 283 for September last 
year; and in New England States, 1,453,039,552, or an 
average of 238, compared with 1,539,261,897 and 250, 
and 1,169,365,196 and 175. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for September, by States, follow: 

Alabama, 624,730,793 spindle hours and average 343 
hours per spindle in place; Connecticut, 123,195,190 and 
235: Georgia, 1,102,823,391 and 343; Maine, 136,155,- 
545 and 284: Massachusetts, 767,370,390 and 225; Muis- 
sissippi, 53,422,287 and 335; New Hampshire, 96,733,697 
and 230; New York, 73,759,614 and 213. 

North Carolina, 1,872,616,009 and 321; Rhode Island, 
245,760,458 and 253; South Carolina, 1,912,898,826 and 
342: Tennessee, 195,115,634 and 356; Texas, 80,895,551 
and 337: Virginia, 202,112,168 and 316; all other States, 
147,423,276 and 198. 


H & B American Machine Co. Retains U. S. 
Machinery Co. As Export Department 


H & B American Machine Co., of Pawtucket, R. I., 
manufacturers of textile machinery, announce that an ex- 
port department has been established to handle foreign 
sales of their product. The export department will devote 
special attention to Latin-American business. 

H & B American Machine Co. also announce that they 
have retained J. P. Mudd to travel for them exclusively 
in Latin-America, supplementing the work of the export 
department. Mr. Mudd has had more than 15 years’ ex- 
perience in the export business in Latin-America and is 
well known and highly regarded in that section of the 
world. 


Total Bales Ginned Falls 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported cot- 
ton ginned prior to October 18th totaled 8,874,814 run- 
ning bales, counting round as half bales and excluding 
linters. Ginnings to that date a year ago were 8,925,828, 
and two years ago, 11,066,210. 

Ginnings to October 18th by States with comparative 
figures for a year ago, included: Alabama, 612,175 bales, 
compared with 863,307; Arkansas, 1,034,009 and 1,083,- 
809: Georgia, 763,182 and 715,499; Louisiana, 675,274 
and 621,283; Mississippi, 1,287,030 and 1,444,198; 
North Carolina, 329,416 and 179,184; Oklahoma, 400,- 
867 and 401,620; South Carolina, 733,861 and 510,581; 
Tennessee, 256,201 and 321,440; Texas, 2,271,280 and 
2,321,236. 
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Proved by more than a year's extensive use 
in leading textile mills, these Tempered 
Dayco Roll Covers are products of Dayton’s 
famed laboratory controlled manufacturing 
methods. They represent the ultimate 
achievement in quality materials, skilled 
labor and modern equipment. They em- 
body the results of 25 years’ experience 
by trained technical experts in develop- 
ment, testing and production. So why not 
prove the money-saving advantages of their 
longer life and their greater efficiency? 
Write today for proof to 


These Tempered Dayco Roll Covers set 
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P. M. Neisler, treasurer of the Neisler Mills, Inc.., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Business Men’s Club of Kings 
Mountain. 


W. H. Beattie, of the Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. 
(., has been appointed head of the business division solic- 
itations for the annual roll call of the Greenville County 
(Chapter of the American Red Cross. 


W.L. Burke Now With Snap-On Tool Corp. 


W. L. Burke, formerly with the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., is now North Carolina and Virginia rep- 
resentative of the Snap-On Tool Corp. He makes his 
headquarters at Richmond, Va. 


Norma-Hoffmann Appoints 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn., 
announces the promotion of C. W. Hedler, formerly man- 
ager of distributors’ sales, and R. L. Miller—both long- 
time members of the general sales staff—to the position 
of assistant sales managers, reporting to H. J. Ritter, 
vice-president, who continues to direct all sales activities 
of the company. Wesley G. Sargent, mechanical engineer 
formerly with Frick-Reid Supply Co., of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed assistant to Mr. Hedler, who will continue 
in charge of distributors’ sales. 


J. C. Van Fossen To Represent Kron Scales 


J]. C. Van Fossen will represent the Kron Co., manu- 
facturers of scales, in both North and South Carolina, 
according to an announcement by R. F. Straw, president 
of the company. He will make his headquarters at the 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. Headquarters for the 
Kron Co. are at 1720 Fairheld Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


OBITUARY 


M. N. BULFORD 


Clearwater, 5S. C.—Murray N. Bulford, 53, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Clearwater Mfg. Co., 
died at his Augusta home recently. 


M. D. SIDES 


Newton, N. C.—M. D. Sides, aged 59, superintendent 
of the New City Mills Co., died suddenly a few days ago 
following a heart attack. Mr. Sides had been connected 
with the mill here in an executive capacity for the past 
ten years. Surviving besides his widow are a son and a 
daughter. 


J. O. BELL 


Hendersonville, N. C.—J. O. Bell, 74, member of the 
State Elections Board and tormer Seate Senator from 
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Henderson County, died October 18th at his home at 
Tuxedo. 

For a number of years he was treasurer of the Green 
River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C. 


HARRIS L. HORTON 


Albemarle, N. C.—-Harris L. Horton, aged 60, for a 
number of years president of Efird Mfg. Co., died at his 
home October 25th. He had been in declining health for 
the past several years. 

A native of Wake County, N. C., Mr. Horton was 
identified with the textile industry for nearly 40 vears. 
He was active in civic, religious and fraternal circles. 


F. BROWN 


Converse, S. C.—E. F. Brown, 67, former assistant 
superintendent of the Clifton Mfg. Co. before his retire- 
ment, died October 19th at his home. Prior to his retire- 
ment, Mr. Brown had been in the employ of the Clifton 
Mfg. Co. for more than 30 years. 


H. H. BOYD 


Charlotte, N. C.—Harry H. Boyd, 78, well known in 
the life of Charlotte, died recently at his home aiter a 
year's illness. 

Mr. Boyd-was born in Marcus Hook, Pa., the son of 
Thomas and Susan Powell Boyd. He came here in 1900 
to be general manager of the Chadwick-Hosgins Mills. 
He retired in 1925. 

He was a former president of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, was a member of the Rotary Club and was a 
32nd degree Mason. He was a director of the Citizens 
Savings and Loan Association. He was active in the civic 
life of the city and was well known throughout the South 
through his textile work. 


W. T. STOREY 


Gastonia, N. C.—-William T. Storey, 73, long time resi- 
dent of Gastonia and a pioneer in the development of the 
local textile industry, died October 13th in Baptist Hos- 
pital at Winston-Salem. 

His death followed a long illness. He had been in the 
Baptist Hospital since last June 6th. 

A native of Greenville County, 5. C., Mr. Storey came 
to Gastonia at the turn of the century and installed the 
looms for weaving for the old Gastonia Cotton Mig. Co., 
builders and operators of Gastonia’s first textile plant. He 
had learned the textile business before coming here at 
one of the South’s earliest cotton mills at Pelzer, 5. C. 

Mr. Storey installed the looms in the Modena Mills, 
when they began operation in 1894 under direction of the 
late Capt. J. D. Moore and has been connected with the 
Modena interests continually since. He was superintend. 
ent at the Modena for many years. 

When the Modena property changed hands some years 
ago, coming under the Ranlo group of mills, Mr. Storey 
became shiping clerk and served actively in this capacity 
until his health failed several months ago. 
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Personal News 


Newt Rich has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer spinning, Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala. 


Geo. Lee. of Kosciusko, Miss., is now overseer carding, 
Rirmingham Textile Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


F H. Inman .of Rockingham, N. C., is now overseer 
carding, Clover Spinning Co., Clover, 5. C. 


1. B. McGinnis, of Koscuisko, Miss.., is now overseer 
carding. Bradford Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


S. F. Burt has been promoted from assistant to super- 
intendent, Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala. 


C TL... Moody. of Mobile, Ala., is now overseer weaving, 
Birmingham Textile Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


M.D. Collins. of Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.., iS 
now overseer weaving, Bradford Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


B. P. Parks has been promoted from second hand weav- 
ing to overseer weaving, Eva Jane Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


1. H. Canady, formerly of Fairfax, Ala., is now over- 
seer carding at Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala. 


1. G. Smith. of Mobile, Ala., is now master mechanic, 
Birmingham Textile Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


W. C. Hipp, of Pacolet, S. C., has accepted the position 
of assistant bookkeeper at the Startex mill store in Tuc- 


apau, S. C. 


T. E. Stone, formerly at Pineville, N. C., has accepted 
a position as overseer of weaving at Saxon Mills, Chesnee, 


M. D. Sharpe, formerly a loom fixer, has been pro- 
moted to the position of second hand at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Pineville, N. C. 


J. T. Wardlaw, treasurer of Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been elected to the board of the National 
Rayon Weavers Association. 


J]. H. Hyde, formerly overseer weaving at Sylacauga, 
Ala., is now superintendent of slashing and weaving of all 
the Avondale Mills, with headquarters in Sylacauga, Ala. 


W. L. Moseley, of Mobile, Ala., is now overseer cloth 
room, Birmingham Textile Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


P. M. Sinclair has resigned as superintendent of Ala- 
bama Mills, Russellville, Ala. 


Geo. Smith, of Sylacauga, Ala., is now overseer cloth 
room at the Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala. 


Alan B. Sibley, treasurer and vice-president of the Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been elected to the board 
of the National Rayon Weavers’ Association. 


Jim King, formerly overseer of carding and spinning at 
Clanton, Ala., is now assistant superintendent, Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


W. C. Jordan, formerly of Cateechee, 5. C., is now 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Easley Cotton 
Mills, No. 2, Liberty, 5. C. 


Edgar Isreal has been transferred to the position of 
superintendent of the Birmingham Textile Co., Birming 
ham, Ala. 


J. T. Huneycutt, formerly of Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxa- 
pahaw, N. C., is now general superintendent of Greenville 
Spinners, Greenville, N. C. 


F. R. Smith, formerly overseer weaving, Starkville, 
Miss., has been transferred to the position of superintend- 
ent of J. C. Sanders Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. 


Henry Wilson, of Eva Jane Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has 
been transferred to second hand weaving, Avondale Mills. 
Pell City, Ala. 


J. E. Bostick, of Haleyville, Ala., has been transferred 
to the position of superintendent of Alabama Mills, Rus- 
sellville, Ala. 


George M. Wright, president of Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C., has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the National Rayon Weavers’ Association. 


W. W. Neal, Sr., president and treasurer of the Marion 
Knitting Mills, Inc., of Marion, N. C., will be a candidate 
for Lieutenant Governor of North Carolina in the June 
primary. 


Ask a Pure Oil Engineer to help solve | 
your lubrication problems 
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Will Jeffries, of Winona, Miss., is now overseer spin- 
ning, Birmingham Textile Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


R. E. Henry, president and treasurer of Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., has been elected second vice-president 
of the National Rayon Weavers’ Association. 


Lee Bowles, of Sylacauga, Ala., has been promoted 
from assistant to superintendent of Mary Ann Plant of 
the Avondale Mills, Stevenson, Ala. 


Henry Dickey has been promoted from fixer to second 
hand spinning, second shift, Avondale Mills, Pell City, 
Ala. 


H. H. Ayers has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Pine- 
ville, N. C. 


W. A. Rhinehardt, textile graduate of Clemson College, 
has accepted a position as night overseer of spinning at 
the Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


C. E. Toney has been promoted from the position of 
overseer Of weaving at Jefferson Mills No. 1, Jefferson, 
Ga., to that of superintendent of Jefferson Mills No. 3, 
Royston, Ga. 


H. M. Silman has been promoted from the position of 
second hand in weaving at Jefferson Mills No. 1, -Jeffer- 
son, Ga., to that of overseer of weaving at Jefferson Mills 
No. 3, Royston, Ga. 


kk. L. Sord, formerly overseer of carding at the New 
Braunfels Textile Mill, Inc., New Braunfels, Tex., is now 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Floyd Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 


Clyde D. Patterson, who has been in the U.S. Veterans 
Hospital at Columbia, S. C., for five months, as a result 
of an automobile accident, has returned to his home in 
Central, S. C. 


L. C, Inglett, formerly with the U. S. Rubber Co.., 
Shelbyville, Tenn., is now with the Walker Engineering 
Co.. Gastonia. N. C. 


J. B. Hall, formerly general overhauler at the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Springs Cotton Mills at 
Chester, S. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 
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Henry McKelvie, agent for the Merrimack Mig. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., was a recent speaker at the Huntsville 
Rotary Club. 


Julian Longley, general manager of the American 
Thread Mill, Dalton, Ga., has been elected president of 
the Dalton Boys’ Club. 


Henry Rankin, superintendent of the South Fork Mfg. 
Co., Belmont, N. C., and Miss Helen Bell, of Mooresville, 
N.C., were married recently. 


R. C. Veach, formerly with Marshall Field & Co., Dra- 
per, N. C., is now assistant superintendent at the Carolina 
Fabrics Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


E. Kent Swift, of Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., has been re-elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Textile Machinery Manufacturers. 

L. W. Hamrick, treasurer of the Phenix Mills, Inc.., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has been elected president of the 
Business Men’s Club of that city. 

Stuart W. Rabb, Sr., has resigned as vice-president and 
general manager of the Erlanger and Nokomis Cotton 


Mills. Lexington. N. C. Mr. Rabb ts a graduate of Clem- 
son College. 
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South Carolina Weavers To Meet November 1] 


The Weaving and Slashing Section of the South Caro- 
lina Division of the Southern Textile Association will hold 
its fall meeting in the auditorium of the Engineering 
Building, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C.. on the morn- 
ing of November 11th, 10:30 A. M. 

There will be a talk by Wm. H. Harriss, of Cluett Pea- 
body & Co., on the preparation of woven goods for san- 
forizing, and the factors that effect the satisfactory san- 
forizing of goods. Also, there will be a short talk by either 
Dr. E. W. Sikes, President of Clemson College. or Dean 
H. H. Willis, of the Textile School. 

Following the talks there will be a numver of weaving 
and slashing questions up for discussion. 


Joe Foils Joins Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., announced the recent appointment 
of Joe O. Foil, sales representative to the seamless hosiery 
trade in the Carolina district where he is well known to 
hosiery manufacturers. N. P. Murphy will continue to 
contact the full-fashioned trade. Mr. Foil will work out 
of Greensboro, N. C., office in the Guilford Building. 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers To Meet 
November 2nd and 3rd 


Charlotte, N. C.—The trend of the textile industry un- 
der present war conditions will be an outstanding topic at 
the coming convention of the North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., to be held at Pinehurst. 
N. C., November 2nd and 3rd, according to the official 
program released by Secretary-Treasurer Hunter Mar- 
shall. The discussion of war influences will be led by Dr. 
Wm. P. Jacobs, executive vice-president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, who has 
made this the theme of an address he will deliver at the 
convention's opening business session. 

The convention will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
November 2nd and 3rd, at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 
N.C. As-is usual with this gathering of North Carolina 
mill men, there also will be a well-rounded program of 
recreation which will place emphasis upon golf matches 
and a skeet shoot. 

The committee of resolutions consists of W. H. Entwis- 
tle, chairman; |. Bb. Covington, R. A. Spaugh, Jr., D. A. 
Long, Jr., James Webb. 

The committee on nominations is: A. K. Winget, chair- 
man; W. H. Ruffin, Jno. F. Matheson. 


Many Southerners On Cotton Textile Institute 
Executive Committee and Board Of Governors 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, held on October 25, 1939, the following 
were elected to its executive committee: Robert Amory, 
Nashua Mig. Co., Boston, Mass.; Howard Baetjer, Mt. 
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Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Baltimore, Md.: Fuller E. Cal- 
laway, Jr., Callaway Mills, LaGrange. Ga.: James A. 
Chapman, Jr., Inman Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.: Herman 
Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.: G. H. 
Milliken, Dallas Mfg. Co., New York City. 


Also serving on the executive committee of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute are the following: R. O. Arnold. presi- 
dent, Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia: 
Harry L. Bailey, Brookside Mills, New York City; W.N. 
Banks, Grantville Mills, Grantville. Ga.: Chas. F. 
Broughton, Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford. Mass.: 
Amory Coolidge, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.: G. 
H. Dorr, Chairman of the Board, The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute; Russell T. Fisher, President, National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers: Robert E. Henry, Aragon- 


Baldwin Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Percival S. Howe. Jr., 
American Thread Co., New York City; Allen F. Johnson, 
Florence Mills, Greenville, S. C.: K. P. Lewis. Erwin 


Cotton Mills, West Durham, N. C.: C. T. Murchison. 
President, The Cotton-Textile Institute. Inc.: Paul Red- 
mond, President, Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. Harvey White, President, Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of N. C.; Geo. M. Wright. Republic Cot- 
ton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 


The Board ‘of Directors also elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Goldthwaite H. Dorr. Chair- 
man of the Board; Claudius T. Murchison. President: 
Charles F. Broughton, Vice-President: K. P. Lewis. Vice- 
President; Paul B. Halstead, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The following have been elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Cotton-Textile Institute for three years, their 
term expiring in October, 1942: W. D. Anderson. Bibb 
Mig.-Co., Macon, Ga.; W. N. Banks; Grantville Mills. 
Grantville, Ga.; Arthur B. Barnes, Ponemah Mills. Taft- 
ville, Conn.; S. Marshall Beattie, Piedmont Mfg. Co.. 
Greenville, 5, C.; Charles F. Broughton, Wamsutta Mills. 
New Bedford, Mass.; H. A. Burow, Bonham Cotton 
Mills, Bonham, Tex.; Donald Comer, Avondale Mills. 
Sylacauga, Ala.; B. F. Hagood, Glenwood Cotton Mills, 
Easley, S. C.; Gordon Harrower, Wauregan-Quinebaug 
Mills, Wauregan, Conn.; C. E. Hatch, Brandon Corp., 
Greenville, S. C.; W. H. Hightower, Peerless Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; Luther H. Hodges. Marshall 
Field & Co., Spray, N. C.; Robert P. Hooper, Wm. E. 
Hooper & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa.;. Weston Howland. 
Warwick Mills, West Warwick, R. I.: C. E. Hutchison. 
American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.: L. L. 
Jones, Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga.; P. L. Lamb. 
Nonquitt Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; J. A. Miller, Expo- 
sittion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; W. S. Montgomery, 
spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. G. Myers, Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; J. T. Phillips, Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala.; L. D. Pitts, Industrial Cotton Mills. 
Rock Hill, S. C.; T. Scott Roberts, Adelaide Mills. Annis- 
ton, Ala.; Charles A. Sweet, Sherman Mfg. Co.. Sherman, 
Tex.; F. C. Williams, Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 

The following were elected for a two-year period expir- 
ing in October, 1941: E. N. Brower, Rockfish Mills. Hope 


Mills, N. C.; J. Harold Lineberger, Acme Spinning Co.. 
Belmont, N. C. 
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Prepa red To Produce 


6.000.000 Ibs. of SEYCO 


To Meet The Annual Demand 


‘ 
2 
” 


(The LARGEST Warp Size Plant in the Country) 


Seyco Sizing has won such accept- 


OTHER ance that expansion of production 
facilities have been continually neces- 
PRODUCTS | sary. Today Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
Softeners has the largest plant specializing in 
the production of warp sizing. Its 
Shuttle Dressing present capacity is over 6,000,000 lbs. 
. annually. 
Penetrants ASK FOR DEMONSTRATON 
; Our well equipped chemical staff. di- 
Alkalis rected by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist 
(honored by American Chemical Society 
as councilor), will help you with your 


sizing and finishing problems 


“A company is known by the customers it 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA 


KOROSEAL 
TEMPLE ROLLS 


In all the different cuts. 
Manufactured by 


ROY NOBLE 
P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
JOHN P. BATSON -— P. O. Box 841 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience and an 
enormous amount of research and experiment in high speed traveler 
manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from specially drawn stock 
by the finest of skilled craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight 
temper and style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843. Greenville. S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
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An American Crisis 


As our readers know, we do not have a high 
regard for Franklin D. Roosevelt either as a 
President or as a man, but we do believe that he 
is sincerely interested in keeping us out of this 
war, and we are absolutely with him in his effort 
to repeal the present embargo law. 

The Pittman bill for the repeal of the embargo 
law is not an “administration measure” except In 
principte-4t-s-poorly drawn and, like the pres- 
ent neutrality law, is filled with jekers and word- 
ings upon which unfortunate constructionswmay 
be placed. Although the measure deals with 
problems of peculiar interest to the State De- 
partment and the War Department, both have 
been notified to stay away from the capitol and 
that no suggestions from them would be wel- 
come. 

The real danger of war is in the fact that the 
sympathies of the American people are over- 
whelmingly with Great Britain and France and 
should Germany be able to cripple the Allies and 
it appear that they are in danger of losing the 
war, there will be a tremendous surge of public 
opinion which may send us to their assistance. 

That constitutes the real danger of war plus 
an opinion, in which we join, that if Germany 
should defeat Great Britain and France, they 
would sooner or later land troops in Canada and 
Mexico and we would then have to fight a war 


ay 
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probably against the combined forces of Ger- 
many and Russia and there is the possibility that 
Italy and Japan might be aligned with them. 

We have much of the gold and wealth of the 
world and there is no use saying that we can de- 
pend upon being free from attack. 

We, therefore, say that the United States 
faces a real crisis today and that there is grave 
danger that agents of communism and naziism 
may defeat, in the House, efforts to repeal the 
present embargo law. 

Many who now oppose the repeal of the em- 
bargo assumed that position during the last Con- 
gress when they saw President Frank Graham of 
the University of North Carolina and others like 
him, seek to repeal of the embargo solely for the 
purpose of being able to ship arms to the com- 
munists in Spain and thereby enable them to 
continue to hold that country, but an entirely 
different situation exists today and the repeal of 
the embargo will aid those who are fighting 
against the aggression of the nazi and the com- 
munists. 

The Allies were for several years honestly at- 
tempting to comply with the spirit of the disarm- 
ament agreement but it is now known that the 
aggressor nations were, all of that time, arming 
themselves and preparing for the war into which 
they have now plunged Europe. 

The Allies face desperate need, not only for 
airplanes but for arms and ammunition, includ- 
ing the quite primary kinds such as rifles and 
rifle ammunition. 

Ever since the beginning of the war between 
China and Japan, Germany has been selling 
arms and ammunition to both countries and can 
not complain if we do the same upon a “‘cash and 
carry’ basis. 

Unless the Allies can acquire the equipment 
they need, the aggressor nations, who are already 
equipped, will have a great advantage and to 
deny the Allies the right to make purchases in 
this country will be equivalent to giving aid to 
Germany and Russia. 

If we lift the embargo and allow the Allies to 
secure the arms and ammunition which they 
need to protect themselves against the aggressor 
nations, we probably shall not send any of our 
young men to die in Flanders fields, but if, by a 
foolish embargo, we refuse to allow them to pur- 
chase those things which they desperately need, 
they may face defeat, and with our sympathies, 
such as they are, we are almost certain to go to 
their assistance. 

The cash provisions of the Pittman bill are 
popular but mean absolutely nothing, for not in 
the last hundred years, at least, has any muni- 
tions manufacturer ever sold arms or ammuni- 
tion to countries at war, except for cash. We are 
informed that at the present time the Allies have 
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in this country in cash or negotiable securities 
about $11,000,000,000 and will place their or- 
ders the day the embargo is repealed and they 
are permitted to buy airplanes, arms and ammu- 
nitions and other supplies and take them away jn 
their own ships. 

This war into which Adolf Hitler, the mad 
man, has plunged Europe, is a terrible thing and 
every American devoutly prays that we may be 
able to keep out of the conflict, but if it appears 
that Great Britain and France will lose, it would 
be far better to make a sacrifice now by taking 
our stand with them, than to see them as con- 
quered nations, and then face a Hitler who will 
be aspiring to greater conquests. 

Thousands of honest but misinformed people, 
whose objective is to keep us out of war, are be- 
ing induced to urge Congressmen to oppose the 
repeal of the embargo but the defeat of the re- 
peal will, in our opinion, present the greatest 
danger of our being forced into the conflict. 


They Lost $240,000 


Members of a new organization calling itself 
the Committee of Pacific Mill Employees pledg- 
ed themselves at a meeting recently held at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., “to drive the CIO out of South 
Carolina.”’ 

A resolution adopted at the meeting alleged 
that the recent ill advised strike called by the 
CIO’s Textile Workers Union of America caused 
losses of $240,000 in wages to employees of the 
four Pacific Mill plants at Columbia. The strike 
was settled when workers voted to return to 
work without having gained a single point. 

The employees recognized the fact that there 
was no basis for the strike other than the desire 
of the CIO representatives to increase the collec- 
tion of dues from Pacific Mill employees. 

The $240,000, which represents the wages 
which the employees lost during the period of 
idleness, is a lot of money and employees realize 
that those who caused them that loss did not los 
anything themselves because their salaries wer 
paid by the CIO during the entire strike. 

The employees of the Pacific Mills also kno 
that if they had a just cause for complaint, th 
could themselves have held a meeting and tl 
the committee which they appointed would hi 
been well received by the management and the 
would have been an adjustment based upon t 
facts. 

The employees of the Pacific Mills realize th 
they do not need any paid CIO officials to repr 
sent them in their dealings with their employe 
and they resent being forced to lose $240,0¢ 
while the CIO organizers fought to obtain 
larger collection of union dues. 


Why Andrews Went Out 


While in Washington, D. C., last week we 
heard, from sources which we believe to be re- 
liable, that Elmer F. Andrews lost his job, as 
Administrator of the Federal Wages and Hours 
Law, because he refused to be subservient to 
Madame Perkins. 

When the Wages and Hours Law was under 
consideration, members of Congress were deter- 
mined that Secretary Perkins should not control 
the administration of same and an independent 
administration was provided. 

Madame Perkins was determined, however, 
that she would usurp control, but almost the first 
day that Elmer F .Andrews took office he notified 
newspaper men that they should obtain all news- 
paper releases from him and that made Madame 
Perkins angry. 

Recently, according to the story told us, Mad- 
ame Perkins induced her friend Mrs. Roosevelt 
to put pressure on the President and Elmer F. 
Andrews was fired. 

While the law as drawn still provides for inde- 
pendent administration, Madame Perkins is de- 
termined to usurp domination and control. 

Our informant stated that, in his opinion, 
Madame Perkins was not going to get away with 
her scheme and that there will be considerable 
fireworks when Congress meets in January. 


Our Sentiments 


The // Corriere Padano, an Italian newspaper 
owned by Air Marshal Italo Balbo, declared on 
October 9th: 


We have not a gram of es 
thy for the Bolshew 


For us 


| 
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Mill News 


Mayopan, N. C.—Washington Mills Co. has recently 
completed the installation of a 48” Fletcher Whirlwind 
Extractor. This was sold through the F. W. Warrington 
Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


Pett Crry, Ata.-The Avondale Mills have recently 
installed one Cluett-Peabody Sanforizer through Morri- 
son Machine Works. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—The Mauney Mills, Inc., 
have placed an order with Saco-Lowell Shops for new 5- 
roll drawing and lap winders. 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—The Borden Mills have placed an 
order with the Saco-Lowell Shops for the installation of 
long draft on 88 warp frames. 

GREER, S$. C.—The Franklin Cotton Mills, which had 
been closed since March 10, is to resume operations, ac- 
cording to unconfirmed reports. The plant has 10,832 
spindles and 312 looms. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Brandon Corp. have pur- 
chased 20 new long draft roving frames and also changed 
their drawing to the controlled draft system. Orders were 
placed with the Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BENNETTSVILLE, S. C.—It is possible that the Marl- 
boro (Cotton Mills may be leased to a New York concern 
for a period of either three or five years, the stockholders 
learned at a special call meeting held in McColl October 
19th. 


Rock Hiri, S. C.—Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Company has installed a loop dryer, made by Philadel- 
hin 


ry Company, in its rayon depart- 
F. W. Warrington 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birmingham Textile Co. has 
been acquired by Robt. D. Sanders and associates of 
Jackson, Miss., and will be put into operations. It has 
$00,000 spindles and 600 looms, and formerly manufac- 
tured print cloths and sheetings. 


CENTRAL Farts, N. C.—The local unit of the Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., manufacturers of rayon piece goods, is 
constructing a large addition, and it is understood that 
200 additional looms will be installed. The unit here 
known as the Central Falls Mfg. Co. has approximately 
14,800 throwing spindles and a battery of 334 looms. It 
is understood that the capacity of the plant will be greatly 
increased when the new equipment has been installed. 


RockINGHAM, N, C.-The Pee Dee Mfg. Co. have 
purchased machinery which will greatly improve their 
equipment. New 5-roll drawing frames and lap winders 
will be installed in both Mill No. 1 and Mill No. 2. Spin- 
ning frames and roving frames in No. 1 will be changed 
to long draft. New control draft drawing and new spin- 
ning frames with paper tubes will be installed in Mill No. 


2. All orders were placed with the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


MILLEN, Ga.—The Morgan Cotton Mills and Ware- 
house were sold at public auction October 26th to W. ] 
Alwood, Millen and Macon capitalist, for $10.200. 


Mr. Alwood also purchased 28 acres of undeveloped 
land adjoining the mills and said he planned to use the 
property for industrial purposes. Details were not dis- 
closed. 


GOLDVILLE, S. C.—-It has been announced that in a re- 
organization move by the Western Shade Co.. several 
manutacturing concerns of the company are being group- 
ed under one name, the Joanna Textile Mills Co. The 
plants will include the mill in Goldville, a window shade 


roller plant in Ogdensburg, N. Y., and a bleaching. dyeing 


and finishing plant in Chicago. 

Officers of the new set-up will be W. H. Regnery, presi- 
lent; W. F. Regnery, vice-president: W. A. Moorhead. 
igent; F. L. Regnery, treasurer, and G. M. Jackson, sec- 
etary. 

KINSTON, N. C.—George B. Greene. of the counsel for 
e receiver of the Kinston Textile Mills, said the Glen 
aven Cotton Mills, purchaser of the local plant, would 
ut it in operation as soon as arrangements could be 
ompleted. 

The sale had been confirmed by Judge Henry L. Stev- 
ns, sitting at Trenton. The price was $100.501.50. The 
wners of the Glen Raven Mills offered the higher bid of 
vo laid before Judge Stevens. The Glen Raven plant is 
t Glen Raven, near Burlington. Members of the Gant 
pimily of Alamance County are the owners. 
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Mill News 


New Ho.ianp, Ga. Mig. Co., Mill No. 4 
has started operations of its new Sanforizing plant. The 
new building is reported to have cost between $40.000 
and $50,000. 


Pacolet 


SWANNANOA, N. C.-A modern new superstructure has 
been built by the Beacon Mfg. Co., manufacturers of cot- 
ton napped goods and blankets. This new building has 


been constructed to adjoin the present mill building. 


West Gastonia, N. C.—The club house of the Fire- 
stone Cotton Mills, Inc., local unit, has been redecorated 
and repainted. One of the large rooms of the building has 
been set aside for the textile classes conducted by the 
mills. 


CHESTER, S. C.—The Springs Cotton Mills will erect 
fifty new dwellings in the Eureka Mills village at Chester. 
it is learned. Announcement is also made that the Springs 
Mills will erect forty new residences at its plant in Fort 
Mill. 


SouTH Boston, Va.—Bids have been received for the 
construction of an addition to the plant of the South 
Boston Weaving Corporation here, according to announce- 
ment. The new structure, costing approximately $13,- 
500, will provide an additional 6,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

PIEDMONT, ALA.—The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., has had a modernization program 
under way at its local unit. The old spinning frames are 
being replaced with new long-draft spinning and indi- 
vidual motors are being installed on the new spinning 
frames. The old master switchboard will likewise be re- 
placed with a new and modern one. 


Wuite Hari, Ga.—The new Fickett Cotton Mills, 
Inc., here, is about ready to start operations in the man- 
ufacture of cotton yarns, mops and other specialties. R. 
N. Fickett, an official, states that the company had been 
busy for the past year in remodeling the buildings, re- 
building some of them and installing machinery. 


CHESTER, S. C.—Capt. Elliott Springs announces that 
he has decided to construct the addition to the Springstein 
Mills at Chester which he has had under consideration. 
This addition will be added to the spinning department. 
In it will be installed 40 additional cards, which will in- 
crease the number of employees in the Springstein plant. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Fairforest Finishing Com- 
pany has awarded a contract to the Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Company for construction of an addition to its 
plant, it is reported by H. Arthur Ligon, treasurer. The 
expansion program will cost $20.000. 

The company’s offices and additional dyeing depart- 


ment machinery will be housed in the new building. which 
will be of brick and ‘steel construction. The addition. 
which will have around 14,000 square feet of floor and 
warehouse space, is being designed by Lockwood-Greene 
Engineers, Inc. 

LyMAN, S. C.—Contract for two warehouse extensions 
at the Lyman plant of Pacific Mills costing approximately 
$100,000 has been awarded to C. M. Guest of Anderson. 
and work will begin at once. 

The buildings will be warehouse extensions for storage 
purposes. Both will be of brick and concrete construc- 
tion. One building will be two stories high. 192 feet long 
and 72 feet wide. The other will be three stories high, 
85 feet wide and 100 feet long. 


ST. Pauts, N. C.—O. G. Morehead, of Lumberton. 
former general superintendent of the Mansfield and Jen- 
nings Cotton Mills of East and North Lumberton. has 
been elected superintendent of the Robeson Textiles. Inc., 
a new corporation organized by the purchasers of the St. 
Pauls Cotton Mills, Inc., which will operate the mills at 
St. Pauls. 

Dr. G. M. Pate, of Rowland, was elected president of 
the new corporation, which was formed from the bond- 
holders of the old St. Pauls Mills, and trustees of Robeson 
County and the Town of St. Pauls. purchasers of the 
property for $90,000 at a recent auction. 

Operation of the remaining two units will depend on 
the progress of Mill No. 3, officials stated. 


Lanpis, N. C.—A large addition to Corriher Mills 
plant is nearing completion. Much of the machinery is 
being installed. 

When in operation, this addition ‘will add considerably 
to the mill’s production, some departments as much as 
100 per cent. Employment in every department will be 
increased. 

Eighty new cards will be added and from 6.000 to 
10,000 spindles. The building has approximately 40,000 
square feet of floor space. 


SouTH Boston, Va.—The new weaving plant of the 
Carter Fabrics Corp., to be built here. will give employ- 
ment to upward of 400 operatives at the outset. 

Negotiations looking to getting the plant have been 
under way for several months. A group of 15 South Bos- 
ton citizens organized the Review Realty Co., subscribing 
to sufficient stock to acquire the 219-acre Belt Farm in 
the eastern section of the city overlooking the Dan River 
and alongside the Southern Railway. About 50 acres will 
be used for the factory site. The remainder wil] be util- 
ized for homes for the employees. 

It is expected that sufficient construction work wil] be 
done by January Ist to enable the company to install the 
machinery, which it has already bought. Only weaving 
will be done at South Boston, it is stated. 
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Handling Magnet Wire 


Magnet wire, when it leaves the mill, is properly and 
neatly wound on substantial spools or reels. The wire is 
covered with a paper wrapper to keep it clean and protect 
it from injury. The spools are packed in well designed 
containers and, as a result, the wire reaches the user in 
excellent condition ready for winding into the apparatus 
for which it is intended. If it is handled carelessly, it may 
be damaged, resulting in unnecessary waste and trouble 
with the apparatus. 

Magnet wire should be stored in a dry, clean place with 
moderate variation in temperature. When stored it is best 
to keep it in the shipping containers. 

When the wire is removed from the containers and 
transported to the winding machines, the workmen should 
be trained to handle the wire carefully. It is best to allow 
the spool covers to remain in place until the wire is act- 
ually used. When the spools are removed from the con- 
tainers and placed in trays or tote boxes, care should be 
taken to see that they cannot interlock, thus preventing 
the flanges of one spool from damaging the wire on an- 
other spool. The spools should preferably be placed on 
the ends and not on the edges of the spool flanges. In this 
position the heads or flanges protect the wire. When a 
spool of wire is dropped, both the spool, representing a 
considerable investment, and the wire may be damaged 
so the workmen should be cautioned not to drop them or 
allow the wire to be struck by any other object. 

The most important thing to be observed in handling 
wire is to keep it clean. Dust and metal particles, such as 
chips or filings, may be picked up by the insulation and 
when wound into the apparatus, result in an electrical 
failure. Corrosive liquids such as are found in some 
soldering solutions and used for other purposes in many 
plants, should not be allowed to come in contact with the 
wire. It would be good practice to have special tote boxes 
for magnet wire, keep them clean and not allow them to 
be used for anything else. It also is advisable periodically 
to survey the entire handling routine through which the 
wire passes to guard against foreign materials. 

In winding, it is essential that all the points over which 
the wire must pass are smooth and of such shape that 
damage cannot result to the insulation. The winding 
machine or fixture may have been entirely satisfactory 
when built, but as the parts wear, trouble with damaged 
insulation may occur. Regular routine machine inspection 
will insure against wear damage 

Tools for the winder should be selected in accordance 
with the nature of the work being done. After the winder 
is supplied with the proper tools, a check should be made 
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condition and are not replaced with tools of the winder’s 
own devising. 

In winding many jobs, the space into which the wire 
must fit requires insulation. These pieces of insulation 
often have sharp edges and corners which may damage 
the wire insulation. This point should be watched care- 
fully to be sure that the wire is not going into position 
with the insulation nicked or actually removed. 

When it is necessary to remove the insulation from 
magnet wire, care should be taken not to damage the 
wire. This is especially important in removing enamel. A 
great deal of time and effort has been spent in producing 
an enamel that will adhere strongly to the wire and it is 
evidence of a job well done when it is found that the 
enamel is difficult to remove. The best way to remove the 
enamel is by means of sand paper of the proper grade. 

When the winding is completed it usually is thoroughly 
dried and impregnated. Here, too, cleanliness is impor- 
tant. The tanks used should be cleaned regularly. A good 
plan is to establish a definite cleaning routine. The im- 
pregnating material removed during cleaning need not be 
discarded. It can be saved and part of it put back into 
the tank at each cleaning period. The dirt and sediment 
at the bottom of the tank should be thoroughly removed. 

The spools and reels on which the magnet wire is 
shipped are worth money to the user when returned in 
good condition, Care in handling them will result in sav- 
ings. 


Impregnation of Magnet Wire Windings 


The proper and thorough impregnation of windings is 
very important and it will be found that the methods and 
materials used in this work should be chosen carefully. 

The process and the materials used 


should: 


Remove all the moisture. 


impregnation 


Fill up the pores and seal the winding against the re- 
entrance of moisture. 


Improve the insulation of the winding, especially if 
cotton covered wires are used. 


Help to hold the winding in place and prevent move- 
ment of the turns on each other. 


Moisture may be removed by baking in a suitable oven 
or by vacuum drying. If the oven method is used the 
temperature should be 100° C. (212° F.) or slightly 
higher. The length of baking time depends upon the 
thickness of the winding or, in other words, the distance 
the moisture must travel to escape from the interior of 
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the winding. The oven should be well ventilated because 
the moisture, after it is removed from the winding, must 
from time to time to make sure that they are in proper 
be removed from the baking oven. After the windings are 
dry they should be placed in the impregnating compound 
at once while they are still warm. They should be allowed 
to remain in the compound until thorough penetration is 
secured. If varnish is used this point is usually reached 
when the bubbles stop rising. After removing them from 
the varnish the windings should be allowed to drain be- 
fore being placed in the baking oven. After draining. the 
windings should be placed in an oven and baked until all 
the varnish solvents are removed and the varnish is thor- 
oughly set. Failure entirely to remove the solvents or to 
allow the varnish to remain tacky.may result in the gener- 
ation of acids injurious to the winding. The best results 
are secured by long baking at a low temperature. The 
temperature should not be too high, causing the varnish 
to “skin” or case-harden on the surface, as this prevents 
thorough baking. The oven used should be thoroughly 
ventilated. The air in the oven should not only be 
changed frequently by the ventilating system, but it also 
should be thoroughly circulated to make sure that the 
vapors given off are all removed. 


If some sort of wax compound is used it is often ap- 
plied by admitting it to the vacuum tank while the wind- 
ings are still in place. Wax tanks are often steam heated 
and care should be taken to make sure that the wax is not 
too hot. 


It is very important to use great care in the selection 
of the impregnating varnish or other compound and the 
thinner or reducing agent. This is especially true if en- 
amel wire is to be used. 


The enamel film on enameled wire is essentially a 
varnish. It is rather inert and will not absorb moisture 
nor is it attacked by properly chosen compounds. 


Enameled wire has been in use for many years. During 
this time the enamel has been constantly improved until 
the product can be depended upon to give excellent re- 
sults. Impregnating materials have also been improved 
and many of them have been proven by being used in 
large quantities during a long period of time. In other 
words enameled wire and many impregnating compounds 
have been proven by use and time. 


The enamel film can be seriously injured or destroyed 
by the use of improper impregnating materials or meth- 
ods. When a fine piece of furniture with a varnish finish 
is purchased for the home it is usually given excellent 
care to avoid marring the finish. The varnish on the 
furniture is not expected to withstand mistreatment. We 
are especially careful to avoid subjecting it to the action 
of compounds that we believe might prove harmful or 
whose composition or reaction on the varnish is unknown. 
And yet enamel wire is often expected to stand up under 
any and all impregnating methods and materials. Due to 
its excellent properties it usually does stand up but it 
does not seem prudent to expect the enamel film to be 
able “to take it” especially when the treatment materials 
and methods have not been proven by use in quantity and 
for a sufficiently long period of time. 


Impregnating compounds may be considered as exist- 
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ing in three states or forms. This is especially true of 
varnishes. The first state is the liquid during which im- 
pregnation is secured. The second is the reaction or 
baking state. The third is the solid state or the final form 
of the material when in place in the winding during use. 

When the compound is chosen due consideration must 
be given its properties in all three states. Space does not 
permit of a thorough discussion of all the properties in 
all the states or forms. Only those that primarily affect 
Magnet wire will be briefly mentioned here. 


The kind of thinner used in the liquid state is most 
important due to its action on enamel wire. The safest 
thiner to use is V. M. & P. Naphtha. This is a petroleum 
product and is usually used as a thinner for varnishes 
having an oil, gum, or bituminous base. It evaporates 
quickly and promotes the setting or curing of the varnish. 
V. M. & P. Naphtha is produced from petroleum and as 
the various crudes differ in composition the various kinds 
of Naphtha differ in solvent power. Some crudes produce 
naphtha having the same solvent power as coal tar sol- 
vents. It is therefore best to determine the solvent power 
before deciding upon a prospective supply of V. M. & P. 
Naphtha. The solvent power of the Naphtha is increased 
when hot. This should be considered when the treating 
method is planned. 


In general coal tar solvents and alcohols attack enam- 
eled wire and varnishes thinned with these solvents should 
not be used as impregnating materials. They may be used 
as finishing coats to secure a better appearance or finish. 
In-this case the solvent does not usually come in contact 
with the enameled wire. 


Recently varnishes have been made which demand the 
use of coal tar (benzine) solvents. These varnishes ap- 
parently permit the benzine to escape entirely without 
permanent damaging effects on the enamel film. However. 
the user of such varnishes should be constantly aware of 
the fact that these solvents do attack the enamel and 
make sure that the particular winding cannot be damaged 
during impregnation, baking or in the final state. 


In the second or reaction state it is essential to use a 
varnish that will permit the thinner to escape. The baking 
process should be designed to permit this and to avoid 
“case hardening” or skinning of the compound. 


Some varnishes contain compounds that undergo a 
chemical reaction during baking. If the products of these 
reactions contain ammonia or phenol the enameled wire 
can be damaged. In the final state it is necessary that the 
varnish or compound be thoroughly set. If the windings 
contain unoxidized oil this may break down and result in 
the formation of fatty acids which will attack both the 
insulation and the copper conductor. 

Magnet wires usually withstand the action of waxes 
and rosin when properly employed. It is very. easy to 
greatly overheat these materials and rosin. especially un- 
der these conditions, is apt to attack enameled wire. The 
wax compound should be kept clean and fresh to make 
sure that the compounds are not altered to such an extent 
that the windings may be damaged. 


When winding are impregnated in waxes or other hot 


molten compounds sudden temperature changes of large 
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magnitude should be avoided. These may occur in plung- 
ing cold windings into very hot compound or in allowing 
extremely cold air to come in contact with windings just 
removed from a hot impregnating tank.— Anaconda Wire 
and Cable. 


Southern Master Mechanics To Meet In 
Spartanburg 


The Southern Master Mechanics’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will hold its Fall Meeting at 
the Drayton Mill Club House, Spartanburg, S. C., 10 
A. M., Thursday, November 16th. 

The first thing on the program is a talk by Smith Crow, 
superintendent of Drayton Mills, on the relationship of 
the shop to the rest of the mill. Following this there will 
be an open discussion on shop and mill problems. 

After the discussion is closed, the mechanics will visit 
the Drayton steam plant and the Draper Corporation 
shop and foundry in East Spartanburg. 

Fred Tindall, master mechanic at Inman Mills, Inman, 
S. C., is chairman of the Southern Master Mechanics’ 
Division, and will preside at the meeting. 


Fire Prevention When Using Oxy-Acetylene 
Equipment 


Naturally, when a flame as hot as is common with that 
used in oxy-acetylene welding or cutting, there is danger 
of fire if care is not taken to prevent it. The following 
rules are taken from the booklet, “Preventing Welding 
and Cutting Fires” 

The following recommendations are based on the com- 
bined experience of oxy-acetylene equipment users, equip- 
ment manufacturers, and members of the National Fire 
Protection Association, National Safety Council, Interna- 
tional Acetylene Association, and the American Welding 
Society. It will be apparent that each one of these rules ts 
essentially a precaution against carelessness. The rules 
should be studied intelligently and followed carefully. 
They should be reviewed frequently, too, for often forget- 
fulness leads to carelessness. 


HOW TO PREVENT FIRES 


1. Keep flames, sparks, molten slag and hot metal from 
coming in contact with materials that will burn. 

2. Never use cutting or welding blowpipes where 
sparks or an open flame at any time would be a hazard. 
3. Before you cut or weld in a new location for the 
first time, always check with the nearest foreman or su- 
perintendent in authority. 


4. Take cutting or welding work which can be moved 
toa location where there will be no possibility of setting 
fires. 


5. Materials that burn easily should if possible be 
moved a safe distance away. 
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6. Where welding or cutting has to be done in the 
vicinity of combustible material, use sheet metal guards, 
asbestos paper or curtains, or similar protection to keep 
the sparks close in to the work you are doing. 


7. If welding or cutting is to be done over a wooden 
floor, sweep it clean and wet the floor thoroughly before 
starting work. 


8. Always guard the oxygen and acetylene hose from 
chance of injury on the job. 


9. Use the correct oxygen pressure when cutting. 
10. Store extra cylinders away from important areas. 


11. Be ready to put out any fire promptly with fire 
extinguishers, pails of water, water hose, or sand. 


12. If the place in which cutting is to be done ts pro- 
vided with sprinklers, maintain sprinkler protection with- 
out fail while cutting or welding is being done. 


13. When blowpipes have been used in locations where 
sparks may have lodged in wooden structures or in mate- 
rial that will burn, and may cause smoldering fires, keep 
a man at the scene of the work for at least half an hour 
after the job is through. 


General Electric Offers a New Design Of 
Ballasts for Fluorescent Mazda Lamps 


A new design of ballast for use with fluorescent Mazda 
lamps has been announced by General Electric. The new 
design differs from the older type of auxiliaries in that the 
lamp starter or switch has been removed from the ballast, 
permitting it to be mounted easily in another part of the 
circuit and making it accessible from the outside of the 
fixture. This has resulted in a complete revision of reactor 
and auto-transformer designs. 


Included in these changes are new high power-factor 
Tulamp ballasts which make use of the “split phase’ prin- 
ciple in which one lamp is ballasted by reactance only and 
the other lamp by reactance and capacitance in series. 
The lagging power-factor of the reactance branch offsets 
the leading power-factor of the capacitance branch, pro- 
viding an overall power-factor above 95 per cent. 


The new Tulamp ballast, available in ratings of 15 and 
20 watts, 110-125 volts, 30 and 40 watts, 110-125, 199- 
216, and 220-250 volts, 50 and 60 cycles, provide such 
definite advantages as an economical single unit to oper- 
ate two lamps, self-contained capacitor for power-factor 
improvement, better voltage regulation and a separately 
mounted starter, which permits replacement of a damaged 
or wornout starter without dismantling the lamp fixture. 


Also, a ballast for use with fluorescent lamps operated 
from direct-current circuits has been made available, and 
as in the alternating-current type, the lamp starter will be 
mounted separately from the ballast in another part of 
the circuit. These direct-current ballasts must be operated 
with externally mounted resistors. 
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Rayon Staple Fiber Processing 
(Continued from Page 10) 


to '4. If you set them up you will not have lumps. 


Mr. Cobb: They set it back in order to bring up the 
breaking strength. In fact, we recommend 4%”. 


Mr. Holt: ¥rom the bite or to the edge of the roll? 


Mr. Cobb: To the edge of the roll. That is 142” from 
the bite. The main thing we try to do, Mr. Clark, 
try to fluff the stock open instead of beat it open. 

Mr. Clark: Can't you fluff it have 
Kirschner beater set very close? 

Mr. Cobb: We know from our tests that we have made 
that beater blades on the whether carder beater, 
porcupine, or Kirschner, lower our breaking strength. Mr. 
Holt has been through that, I think; also Mr. Hope, at 
Erlanger. 


is to 


open if you the 


pickers, 


Mr. Pegram: What can you say about it, Mr. Hope? 


R. H. Hope, Mill, Lexington, 
N.C.: We did quite a bit of experimenting with speeds 
on our beaters over there, and we did not find very much 
difference so far as breaking strength is concerned. 

Mr. Cobb: 

Mr. Hope: 


cotton. 


Mr. Rabb: We have only run cotton with viscose; we 
have not run it with acetate. 


Supt., Erlanger Cotton 


How about settings? 


We use wider settings on staples than on 


Mr. B.: What is the proper beater speed? 
Mr. Cobb: On what type of picker? 
Mr. B.: Single process. 


them over 600. 
Run 600 on all 
You probably run 


Mr. Cobb: 1 would not run any of 
Have at least one carding beater on it. 
three beaters, if you use three beaters. 
from 900 to 1100. 

Ouestion: 


Mr. Cobb: 
With 1” 


What staple cotton do you use with rayon? 
If it is 1'4” Delta cotton, 


we usually use 1'¢”. 


par, 


use staple. 
That is standard practice. 


Holder, Asst. of the 


Mr. Pegram: Supt. 
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Consolidated Mills at Lynchburg, 
or acetate? 

S. H. Holder, Asst. 
Lynchburg, Va.: Very 
on some right now. 

I should like to ask question. 
Buckley beater at some distance? 

Mr. Cobb: Yes, | With them the trouble is 
beating the stock to death. We have to watch it in our 
own plant. The fiber is brittle, although it has consider- 
able strength. from all the 


do you run any rayon 


Supt., Consolidated 
little. We are 


Textile Corp.., 
just experimenting 


one Would you set a 


would. 


For that reason we get away 
beatings we possibly can. 


Mr. Holder: How many beats per inch would you rec- 
ommend on viscose all the way through the picker? 45? 


Mr. Cobb: Well, roughly, ves. I really can not answer 
that accurately. If you can fluff that stock without beat- 
ing it you will get better yarn and less fly and better 
breaking strength. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 


Hartsville Print & Dye Works New Proposal Is 
Filed 


Hartsville, S. C.—Bondholders in the Hartsville Print 
& Dye Works, of Hartsville, 100 cents on 
the dollar and accrued interest under a new plan of reor- 
ganization under Section 77-B filed in the U. S. District 
Court here October 17th on which Judge Frank K. Myers 
set a hearing for November Ist at 
thereafter as it can be heard, 
hirmation of the plan. 

The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Richmond, Va 
dismissed an appeal by a bondholders’ committee against 
an order of the U. S. District Court here dismissing the 
bondholders’ petition to the 77-B petition. 


would receive 


) A. M.. or as soon 
for consideration and con- 


At the hearing creditors will be required to show cause 
why they should divided into following classes: 
Tax creditors, holders of first mortgage 6! 


not be 
2 per cent gold 
bonds, general unsecured creditors having claims of $200. 
holders of 8 per cent cumulative preferred stock and hold- 
ers of common stock. 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 


Uniform in Size 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBI 


NASH U 


Uniform in Finish 


N & SHUTTLE CO. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sou. Repr.: E. M. POTTER, 914 First National Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cutler-Hammer Moves 
New Orleans Warehouse 
And Sales Office 


New Orleans, La.—On October 1, 
1939, the New Orleans sales office 
and warehouse of Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., were moved to new quarters at 
732 Girod street. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
factures a line of electric motor con- 
trol apparatus and allied electrical 
equipment. A complete stock of their 
products, including Motor Control, 
Safety Switches, and Service Control 
items will be carried in stock at the 
New Orleans quarters. 

This office is in charge of P. ( 
Hutchison, who has had wide experi- 
ence as a Sales engineer in the appli- 
cation of Cutler-Hammer products in 
the various industries of this terri- 
tory. 


New Textile Project 
At Georgia Tech 


Atlanta, Ga.—A new project that 
will begin this Fall at the Georgia 
School of Technology will seek to 
create a stronger and more durable 
cotton textile and will use for the ex- 
periment the seven grades of long 
staple cotton recently perfected by 
the Agricultural College of Georgia. 
located at Athens, Ga., for this 
State's soil. 

The staples will be spun so as to 
test the durability of each and in the 
end perfect a longer wearing cotton 
textile. Further plans that are being 
arranged at present will be given 
later. 

The college is still working on the 
flax project, known as “Number 30,” 
which was started in 1935, and whose 
aim is to perfect more durable linen 
fabrics than are now on the market 
and to create the use of flax as well 
as to promote its growth in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Including the co-op course, there 
are approximately 135 enrolled in the 
textile division, which is a slight in- 
crease over last vear. 


Sea Island Cotton Averages 
33c At Sale 


Metter, Ga.—Sea Island cotton 
staged a come-back here when farm- 
ers from seven southeast Georgia 
counties sold about 35,000 pounds of 
such staple for an average price of 
about 33 cents. 
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Classitied Department 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


FIBRE BROOMS 

are rapidly gaining favor. ' 

Because PERFEX has the RIGHT ' 

| KIND for every use. i 

Ask i 
JOHN P. BATSON 

Box 841 Greenville, S. C. ' 

POSITION WANTED—Overseer weaving, 


experienced, plain, fancy weaving and 
designing. Production at low cost. Age 
$8, married, sober. teference past and 
present employer. Address*’P. O. bux 
305,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


| UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 


) We furnish trained reliable opera- 
| tives, both male and female, to 
mills, factories, and plants to un- 
) cover dishonesty, disloyalty and 
trouble makers. (No strike break- 
ers.) No contract or retainer fee 
required. You pay a reasonable 
price when work is done. We also 
solicit all ethical and legitimate 
detective work: civil, criminal, in- 
dustrial, insurance, financial, do- 
mestic, store checking, and trans- 
ortation reports. Dictograph, sound 
recording, tel tap and camera 
equipment. References, mills, plants, 
banks, any police department or 
state official in Virginia, or city 
official in Lynchburg. Inquiries in- 
vited 
| Established 1918 


) No Contract or Retainer Fee Required 
CUNDIFF’S DETECTIVES, INC. 


915 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. 
; Day and Night Phone. 
— 


PAUL B. EATON 
i PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Jehnston Bidg. 
Chartotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office i 


Carolina Analytical 
| Laboratories 


Analytical Consulting j 


Research 


2316 S. Bivd. Charlotte, N. C. 


eee « @ « 3000 


Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ment with you.” 


RESULTS! 


September 20, 1939. 


“Sometime ago we ran an ad in your paper for the sale of pick 
counters and we thought you would be interested in knowing that we 
satisfactorily disposed of these counters by means of this ad both 
from our standpoint and the buyers. In addition to this we received 
a number of inquiries for these counters by reason of our advertise- 


(Name of Mill on Request) 


It Pays To Use 
BULLETIN WANT ADS 
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WANTED—Position as master mechanic 
by man who is fully experienced and 
can get resuits. Address “‘Results,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin 


WANTED TO BUY ' 
kor cash n te 10.000 spindle 
j varn mill. Furnish complete details 
as to equipment make, numbers 
balanced on, Whether lone or short 
draft. age of equipment, power 
j used, power rate, tax rate, location, 
towether with lowest price 
Address R. V., 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


500,000 Cotton Bags To 
Be Needed in Cereal Deal 


Washington, D. C.—A big increase 
in the use of cotton bags was indicat- 
ed here when it was learned that the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. 
has entered into a contract for the 
purchase of oat cereal that will re- 
quire packaging in 500,000 bags of 
90 pounds capacity each. 


Cotton Exports Last Two 
Months Show Increase 


Washington, D. C.—Exports of lint 
cotton from the United States in Sep- 
tember totaled 649,000 bales valued 
at $35,153,000 compared with 219.,- 
O00 bales valued at $11,435,000 in 
Augusta and 389,000 bales valued at 
$20,252,000 in September, 1938, ac- 
cording to an analysis of the export 
statistics by the Textile Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

Total exports for the two months 
August and September aggregated 
868,000 bales valued at $46,586,000 
compared with 590,000 bales valued 
at $30,707,000 bales or 47.1 per cent 
in. quantity and $15,881,000 or 51.7 
per cent in value. 


G. E. Sales Up 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Sales billed 
by General Electric Co. during the 
first nine months of 1939 amounted 
to $217,900,154, compared with 
$192,501,173 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1938, an increase of 13 
per cent, President Gerard Swope an- 
nounced. 

Profit available for dividends for 
the first nine months this year 
amounted to $25,022,631, compared 
with $17,548,256 for the first nine 
months last year, an increase of 43 
per cent. This profit for nine months 
is equivalent to 87 cents a share of 
common stock, compared with 61 
cents a share in the same period last 
year. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—There has been little or nothing to feature 
the cotton gray goods markets over the past ten days, and 
it is felt that any action of any size will be deferred pend- 
ing the disposition of the neutrality law legislation that is 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


under discussion in Congress at the present time. 


It is rather generally believed that if the neutrality 
bans in effect now are lifted the effect will be first noticed 
in the movement of heavy cottons such as sheetings, 
ducks and osnaburgs, which have a place in many army 
requirements. I[t is for this reason that prices on heavy 
cotton cloths have remained steady in the face of rather 
slow demand over the last few weeks. Another reason, of 
course, is that mills have sold up their production for the 
year and are under no compulsion to force sales. The out- 
look for other branches of the cotton goods markets is 
bright. While prices on some combed goods have eased, 
the belief persists that quotations will bound up shortly 


when converters begin covering their requirements for the 
first quarter of 1940. The slight easing in print cloths has 
not caused any concern since it merely represents a cor- 
rection of some values that were somewhat out of line 
with the remainder of the items on the list. Wide print 
cloths, that is 44-inch and 45-inch cloths, are sold solidly 


CURRAN & BARRY 


into January and spots command a premium. 

Buyers and sellers are watchful of what may be the 
consequences of a continuing trend toward increased pro- 
duction through longer hours of operation. The view. was 


New York, N. Y. thre 
that, if foreign buyers cover here to the extent looked for, 
there may be every reason for what otherwise is called a 
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of surplus offerings and their attendant influences. In that 
manner the view is expressed that .“it is anyone’s guess” 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


as to what may come to pass. Of course, an occasional 
mill is accumulating unsold cloth with a weather eye on 
the future production cost situation. That precludes any- 
thing except firm to rising wage costs. Also, there is the 
idea that recurrent heavy covering movements will come 
often enough to permit disposing of what may become 
heavier than convenient stocks. 

There is quite a divergence of opinion on the subject 
of the injunction preventing the application of the 32! 


cent minimum wage in three Southern mills. with most 
mills apparently holding tight and conforming with the 
law while awaiting developments in the case. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Buyers are becoming increasingly re- 
luctant to accept each successive price rise on cotton 
yarns. and from their slowness to place orders it 1s evident 
that they are doing quite a bit of shopping about in order 
to locate the best buys in the quality of yarns they re- 
quire. 

Domestic demand for yarn, thus far, has alone been 
sufficient to produce scarcity for the most-sought deliver- 
ies. but in several quarters it is stressed that on top of 
this, there is piling up a broad assortment of foreign in- 
quiries on which, though nothing definite has been feasi- 
ble so far. action certainly will be taken as soon as details 
have been straightened out. 

Shipments of cotton yarn have been exceeding the rate 
of current new buying and buying has somewhat exceeded 
the rate of production of sale yarn. It is indicated that 
the weekly rate of shipments has not yet reached its peak 
for the fall season. This is expected to come in Novem- 
ber. but the movement from yarn mills to consuming 
establishments may be enlarged beyond November, it iS 
explained, for various reasons. It is also indicated that 
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sale yarn mills either are now increasing their operating 
time. or soon will have to, as the clamor for deliveries is 
continuing. 

The pressure on the yarn mills to make shipments 1s 
partly responsible for the recurrent advances they are 
making in their quotations on new business. 

An important feature of all this is that sale yarn users 
have completely reversed their attitude toward holding 
yarn inventories and at the end of the year the majority 
of yarn mills very likely will have on hand little yarn, 
while consumers’ inventories will certainly exceed those 
of July 1, 1939, and December 31, 1938. 

A short time ago the leading processors advanced their 


prices 2 to 3 cents on two-ply combed peeler mercerized 


(natural cones). to a basis of 67 cents for 60s/2. Almost 
as soon as the report of this advance gained circulation 


among the trade, a substantial spot demand developed for 
mercerized yarns, especially in certain counts. There has 
since been a gradual advance in mercerized yarns, but the 
trading has been more or less selective and the ruling 
rates for certain counts have moved ahead faster than for 
the general list. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 

The Bowen Patented 

Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 
The Universal 


Standard Ring 
Travelers 


EDG 


experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 


quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 
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P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Ga. 
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Processing Filament Rayon Yarns 
(Continued from Page 17) 


or roughness on the barrels or heads of the spools she is 
given to use. 

The dependable winder is careful that she ties her 
knots securely, and that in doing so she does not damage 
the yarn filaments. She, also, clips her ends evenly, and 
rolls her knots onto the spool exactly as instructed. Her 
strict obedience to orders is a partial guarantee against 
many possible costly errors. 


Waste Control 


Waste control is a factor in skein winding which de- 
mands serious consideration. Keeping waste poundage at 
a low level requires the co-operative efforts of the fore- 
man, the winder-service man, and the winding operator. 
All should be aware of the ease with which skeins might 
become tangled or damaged, and should carefully avoid 
rough handling of yarns. 

Topping, or removing tangled, damaged, or soiled parts 
of a skein should be supervised by the department fore- 
man, or a sub-foreman. Such supervision assures the re- 
moval of all the damaged yarn and eliminates any like- 
lihood of unnecessary waste. 

The operator’s efforts to help in a waste-control plan 
demands that she keep the swift loops in position, that 
she keep the skein running tightly and smoothly, and that 
she never removes a part or remnant of a skein without 
the inspection and permission of her foreman. Her efforts 
to wind perfect spools has an appreciable effect, too, on 
such a plan of control. 

Much unnecessary waste can result by neglecting to 
instruct learning operators how to determine the inner 
and outer part of the skein, and how to fit it properly to 
the swift. Wrongly swift-fitted skeins are sure to cause 
tangled yarns. 


Temperature and Humidity 


Manufacturers of materials made from filament rayon 
yarns have become definitely conscious of the importance 
of correct temperature and humidity in the winding room. 
Many have advantageously installed air conditioning sys- 
tems, thereby insuring a reasonably regular maintenance 
of moisture and heat conditions. The fact that rayon 
fibres react unfavorably to extreme heat and dampness 
makes obvious the benefits of such a system, 

Although it is impossible to keep an absolutely unvary- 
ing atmospheric condition, humidity and temperature 
should be kept as nearly. at regular levels as possible. 
Many rayon mills prefer a temperature kept as near some 
point between 80 -90° F., with a relative humidity that 
would result in a balanced air condition for the winding 
room. 


Conclusion 
Finished fabrics, made from rayon yarns, are eloquent 


testimonials to the consideration that the departments of 
a mill have given to processing its yarns. No factor in 


any process, regardless of how trivial it may seem, is 
without the capability of accusing and proving the exist- 
ence of carelessness and indifference in the attention a 
yarn has received in its journey to the loom, 
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The Responsibilities of the Modern Foreman 
(Continued from Page 12) 
over it for years. I might say that oftentimes an employer 
might be afraid to make an adjustment because it might 
necessitate other adjustments. I think it does not make 
any difference what other adjustments might be involved: 
a reasonable and fair adjustment should be made. I 
maintain that if the company maintains a reasonable and 


fair attitude the employees will. be reasonable and fair. 


Some overseers evade the issue by making all sorts of 
unauthorized promises and then wonder why their em- 
ployees lose faith in them. When an overseer has to go 
higher up with a complaint it should be his duty to be as 
loyal and fair to his employees in representing them as he 
was when presenting the policies of the company to his 
workers. He should never be a “yes man” and tell his 
superior what he thinks he would like to hear, but he 
should tell him what he actually believes should be done 
and then leave the decision up to the officials. He should 
remember that he is being paid for his brains and knowl- 
edge, and no fair-minded superintendent or mill official 
will resent the expression of an honest dpinion even if it 
differs with his own ideas. If an overseer fails to truly 
represent his employees, they will surely lose faith in him 
and are apt to take matters in their own hands and go 
over his head with a petition. Perhaps a committee will 
go to the president. Committees of employees and peti- 
tions are not particularly objectionable in themselves but 
oftentimes culminate in the delivery.of an ultimatum from 
a group of discontented workers, and the person to whom 
the petition is directed or the official to whom the com- 
mittee appeals is put “on the spot.” A great many such 
situations can be avoided if the people in a department 
are made to feel that the boss man is their real friend and 
will take their grievance up for them with higher officials. 
There is a growing tendency nowadays for the workers in 
a department to go over the head of their overseer with- 
out giving him a chance to know anything about their 
grievances, and this procedure must be quite embarrassing 
to the overseer. (It surely is to the president of the com- 
pany.) My advice to him would be to take it as imper- 
sonally as possible, make the best out of it he can. and 
after the grevance is settled cultivate the friendship of 
his workers, so that the next time they have anything of 
moment to take up they will consult him before going 
over his head. 


What I have said might be condensed into one sen- 
tence. That is, an overseer should practice the Golden 
Rule, use common sense, and treat his employees as 
friends, deal frankly and openly with them, and the re- 
sults will pay big dividends in efficiency, harmony, and 


satisfaction throughout the department. (Applause.) 
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How to Prevent Uneven Yarn 
(Continued from Page 14) 


our employees we have done a lot to correct the cause of 
uneven yarn. JosH. 


NUMBER THIRTY-FIVE 


To prevent uneven yarn means, of course, to create a 
perfectly even yarn. This requires materials which con- 
stitute the formation of yarn. Fibres which go to make 
up the body of yarn must necessarily be uniform in size, 
density, and length in order to constitute a yarn of even 
weight every fraction of inch during its entire length 
whether it be one inch or one million yards. 840 yards 
constitute a bank of cotton yarn, of No. 1 size. The 
fibres in this length of yarn must be of the same length, 
weight, and density to enable us to create a perfectly 
even yarn. 

Now that we have laid the foundation for the making 
of our evenness, let us take up the various processes of 
machinery through which we have to pass our material. 
We open the bale of stock in the opening room. We com- 
bine several bales which have been graded and are sup- 
posed to be very nearly uniform in character, length of 
staple, etc. We must blend our stock so that the various 
fibres take their places in the processes on the way through 
the mill so that they will eventually result in a satisfac- 
tory piece of yarn as regards strength, uniformity of size, 
and all other characteristics which are demanded by the 
customer. It is impossible to open and mix a group of 
bales of stock with all these various lengths of fibre in- 
volved and expect to create a perfectly even yarn. We 
must, however, do the next best thing: make our mix as 
uniform as possible, make our pickers produce the most 
even lap possible, make our cards produce the most even 
drawing possible, all of which means the most perfect 
settings we can get. This applies to the combers, drawing, 
slubbers, and, in fact, all processes in the drafting family. 
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The length of draft plays a large part in the effect of even 
or uneven yarn, but naturally the more uniform our staple 
the more we can draft without disturbing our evenness. 

There are a great many things in the operation of ma- 
chinery that control the evenness of yarn. The operator 
of each machine plays a very large part and we must train 
our operatives in the importance of correct manipulation 
of their respective machines. For example, the opener 
man should be taught the correct way to feed the stock 
through the opener, which should of course be as uniform 
as possible taking a small portion of stock from each bale 
and feeding each bale successively until each bale is ex- 
hausted. The picker man should be trained to keep his 
regulators in proper working condition and always keep 
his weights correct. The card operative in piecing laps 
should piece them so that the resultant sliver will be ac- 
curate. Also when piecing ends in front, piece them so that 
the piecing will be the same size as the sliver. 
machinery clean, not allowing any 
fall into the work. This also applies to lap machines, 
comber and drawing operators. The mechanical condition 
of each machine in every process must be kept in perfect 
condition at all times. 

We will now take up the spinning, which has a very 
large influence over the evenness of yarn. Drafting of 
these machines is a very important item. The more per- 
fectly our stock is prepared, the longer we can draft, but 
we must be very careful about going to the extreme when 
we try to draft, especially on fine yarns, too long. To 
sum up, if we use good judgment and carry out the funda- 
mental principles of yarn production and meet all the re- 
quirements laid down we should have no trouble in pro- 
When 
better foundation for 
the production of stock of the necessary requirements ani 


Keeping 
foreign substances to 


ducing satisfactory results in the creation of yarn. 
the time comes that we can have a 
our machines and processes are more perfectly construct 
ed for the production of perfectly even yarn, we shall be 
able to hope for yarns of 
strength. 


evenness and 
ROAMER. 
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Three Menaces To Improved Human 
Relationships 


(Continued from Page 7) 


‘Il regard reduction in Federal spending as one of 
the most important issues of this campaign. In my 
opinion, it is the most direct and effective contribu- 
tion that government can make to business.” 

| can state the condition best by quoting one 
paragraph trom a document published a week ago 
and signed by both Alfred E. Smith and Calvin 
( oolidge: 

‘*All the costs of local, State and National gov- 
ernments must be reduced without fear and without 
favor. Unless the people, through unified action. 
arise and take charge of their government, they will 
find that their government has taken charge of them. 
Independence and liberty will be gone and the gen- 
eral public will find itself in a condition of servitude 
to an aggregation of organized and selfish minori- 
ties.’ 

“Every word of that warning is true, and the first 
and most important and necessitous step in balanc- 
ing our Federal budget is to reduce expense . . .” 

“| have sought to make two things clear: First. 
that we can make savings by reorganization of ex- 
isting departments, by eliminating functions, by 
abolishing many of the innumerable boards and 
commissions which over a long period of years have 
grown up as excrescences on the regular system. 
These savings can properly be made to total many 
hundreds of miilions of dollars a year.” 


Having been elected upon those definite pledges, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in violation of his pledgés, began a cam- 
paign of profilgate spending. Instead of reducing the 
number of Government employees, he added bureau upon 
bureau, and with them thousands of additional employ- 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, while Governor of New York 
state (March 2, 1930), said in a radio broadcast: 


As a matter of fact and law, the governing rights 
of the States are all of those which have not been 
surrendered to the National Government by the 
Constitution or its amendments. Wisely or unwisely, 
people know that under the Eighteenth Amendment 
Congress has been given the right to legislate on 
this particular subject (prohibition), but this is not 
the case in the matter of a great number of other 
vital problems of government, such as the conduct of 
public utilities, of banks, of insurance, of business. 
of agriculture, of education, of social welfare and of 
a dozen other important features. In these Wash- 
ington must not be encouraged to interfere. 


On March 4, 1933, he held his hand upon a Bible and 
said: 


“I, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, do solemnly swear 
that I will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States, so help me God.” 


In spite of his oath and its solemn pledge to preserve. 
protect and defend the Constitution of the United States. 
we find President Roosevelt a short time later writing to 
the chairman of a Congressional Committee then consid- 
ering the Guffey-Snyder Coal bill: 
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“| hope your committee will not permit doubt as 
to the (onstitutionality , however reasonable, to block 
the suggested legislation.” 


When the Guffey Coal case reached the United States 
Supreme Court, Chief Justice Hughes said: 


‘The power to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral States is not power to regulate industry within 
the State. Congress may not use its protective au 
thority over interstate commierce as a pretext for the 
exertion of power to regulate activities and relations 
within the States which affect interstate commerce 
only indirectly, 

“Otherwise, in view of the multitude of indirect 
etiects, Congress in its discretion could assume con- 
trol of virtually all the activities of the people to the 
submersion.of the fundamental principle of the Con- 
stitution. 

“If the people desire to give Congress the power to 
regulate industries within the State, and the relations 
of employers and employees in those industries, they 
are at liberty to declare their will in the appropriate 
manner, but it is not for the court to amend the 
Constitution by judicial decision.” 


When George Washington uttered the following, he 
must have been looking with clairvoyant gaze into the 
vear 1935: 


Devotion will lead us to resist strongly all impa- 
tience of constitutional limitations of Federal power 
and to check persistently. the increasing tendency to 
extend the scope of Federal legislation into the do- 
main of State and local jurisdiction upon the plea of 
subserving the public welfare. 


Realizing that the Constitution positively denied to 
Congress power to regulate industries in the States, or- 
ganized minorities as early as 1914 began attempts to 
secure the power by prohibition of interstate commerce 
and later by taxation but were rebuffed by a U. S. Su- 
preme Court which said “Congress can not do by in- 
direction, that which it has no power to do di- 
rectly.” 

There was, of course,.the orderly method of submitting 
a constitutional amendment to the States and having it 
ratihed by three-fourths of them, but the advocates of 
centralization of power knew that the people of the sover- 
eign Statés would not willingly surrender their reserved 
powers to Congress and they dared not submit the ques- 
tion to the States. 

The Guffey Coal case was followed by the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court upon the constitution- 
ality of the NRA, which said: 


‘Extraordinary conditions do not create or enlarge 
constitutional power.” 

“It is not the province of the court to consider the 
economic advantages or disadvantages of a central- 
ized system (of government). It is sufficient to say 
that the Federal Constitution does not provide for 


Then came a thing which will always be a blot upon 
our fair name and that is the open and brazen effort of a 
President of the United States to pack the U. S. Supreme 
Court with men willing to approve his will to circumvent 
the Constitution of the United States and to obtain for a 
(Congress, dominated by himself and organized minorities. 
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powers which he knew the people would not give that 
body if submitted in an orderly manner. 

President Roosevelt openly declared his purpose to 
violate the reserved powers of the States by packing the 
United States Supreme Court and in seeking a man who 
would vote his wishes, hit upon Senator Black of Ala- 
bama, a man for whom no one could claim more than 
mediocre legal ability. 

Then occurred one of the most shocking incidents in 
American lite when Senator Black, seeking a life-tim@yob 
upon the United States Supreme Court, sat silent while 
his friends in the Senate asserted what they believed to 
be true but what he knew to be false and that was that he 
had never been a member of the Ku Klux Klan. It was a 
strange day in American life when a man permitted his 
lriends to unknowingly bear false witness in order that he 
might secure a seat upon our highest tribunal. 

The reserved powers of the citizens of the sovereign 
States have been stolen from them by trickery and thus 
has also been violated that commandment which says, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 

Long before President Roosevelt and his advisors set 
out to destroy the reserved powers of the peoples of the 
States, departments of the government had in co-opera- 
tion with the leaders of organized minorities, begun to 
put out misleading statistics as aids to propaganda. 

The Census of 1920 showed only 620 persons under 14 
years of age employed in cotton mills in the entire United 
States and due to the steady elimination of exemptions 
the number had dropped to 329 when the 1930 Census 
appeared and as the enumerations were taken in the 
homes, it is probably true that many were reported as 


working who were not actually employed. 

In spite of these facts and for the deliberate purpose of 
misrepresentations, the National Child Labor Committee 
and the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor kept sending out as the key piece of their propa- 
ganda the statement, “More than a million children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15 are gainfully employed.” 

“Gainfully employed” included persons working upon 
farms, in domestic service, as newsboys, etc., and break- 
down of the census figures showed that, with the excep- 
tion of agriculture, there were very few under 14 years 
of age, but the key statement created, as was intended, 
the false impression of children of 10 years of age work- 
ing in cotton mills and was very effective in securing a 
flow of contributions into the treasury of the National 
Child Labor Committee, and thereby the support of a 
large number of propagandists. 

‘Six days shalt thou labor” has been amended to “Five 
days shalt thou labor” and thrown completely out of the 
window has been the divine command. “Thou shalt: not 
covet thy neighbor's house or anything which is thy 
neighbor's.” The people are now taught that everyone 
should covet the goods of those who had been able to 
accumulate and that such goods should be taken through 
a system of excessive taxation. Some advocate confista- 
tion. 

The old American idea that the young man who would 
succeed should do so through hard work and thrift has 
been discarded for a new philosophy which teaches that 
the Government owes every man a living. 

Yes, the American people went forward with the Ten 
Commandments in one hand and a Constitution in the 
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‘savesman” is right. Since I 
became a field man for the National Lead 
Co., manufacturers of the famous Dutch 
Boy White-Lead, I've been invited to visit 
many of the most important textile mills 
in this country. The object of each trip 
was to eliminate waste from the painting 


In plant after plant, my recommenda- 
tions have led to substantial economies. 
After all, when a concern counts its com- 
pany houses by the hundreds, little savings 
on each paint job mount up into big money. 


My first move on a paint inspection trip 
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FOR SALE 


13—H & B 40” Cards, 12” coilers, 110’s-120’s clothing, 1920. 
100—H & B 40” Cards, 12” coilers, 110’s-120’s clothing, 1911. 
12—H & B 10x5x106 Spindle Intermediates. 
400—C & K Ix! Box Looms, 46'2” between swords, both 
Lenos and Dobbies, age 1927. 
2—Economy Motor Driven Waste Baling Presses. 
1—Ingersoll-Rand Duplex Air Compressor, size 14x14. 
1—Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machine. 
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other but the Ten Commandments have been torn to 
shreds and the rights of the citizens of the sovereign 
States, as guaranteed under the Constitution, have been 
utterly destroyed by a packed Supreme Court and we are 
now the subjects of a Congress which is always under the 
domination of organized minorities. 


Now let us return to history but this time to a specific 
history— 

I wish to devote the small amount of time remaining to 
me to throwing some light upon the background and the 
development of the textile industry of the South with 
which I have been connected for more than forty years. 
In sketching the background of the textile mill employees 
of the South, I shall do so briefly and without details as 
to dates. 


There was a time several hundreds years ago when the 
people of Saxony and Bavaria in Central Europe enjoyed 
a reputation for skill in hand spinning and hand weaving. 

There came a day when a large number of them emi- 
grated to England and history relates that they drove the 
Celts out of what is now known as the Lancashire section 
and, in the course of years, they laid the foundation for 
the great textile industry which exists there today. 

Later a large number of them moved to Scotland and 
established a wool manufacturing business which was of 
considerable size as measured in those days. 

Later a King of England. desiring to settle northern 
lreland with Protestants, induced a large number of them, 
under pledges against excessive taxation, to move from 
Scotland to the Ulster section of Ireland and there they 
established wool manufacturing and laid the foundation 
for the linen industry. 

When they became prosperous, the King did, in vio 
lation of his pledge, levy heavy taxes upon them and in 
resentment they burned down some of their mills and in 
the course of four years, over 70 per cent of them left 
[reland for America and settled in Pennsylvania, below 
Philadelphia, and there again arose one of the textile 
centers of the world. 

The last and final emigration was when a considerable 
portion of them left Pennsylvania, settled between the 
great Yadkin and Catawba rivers, and they and their de- 
scendants gradually pushed back into the mountains of 
western North Carolina and east Tennessee. 

A few small cotton and woolen mills were established 
and it is undoubtedly true that with a people who for 
generations had been textile workers, the South would 
soon have developed a large textile industry but we had 
found that it was easier to raise cotton, corn and tobacco 
with slaves, than to manufacture fabrics from cotton or 
wool and as late as the beginning of the Civil War there 
were only 345,000 spindles in the entire South. 

After the Civil War, the South was bankrupt and went 
through the terrible reconstruction days under the dom- 
ination of the carpet baggers. 

It was not until 1890 that the South began to make 
much progress in cotton manufacturing, but from that 
time on there was steady progress. It was not until after 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became President that any year 
showed a decline in the number of spindles in the South, 
but we now have approximately 1,000,000 less spindles 
than in 1933. By 1910 the South had 10,500,000 and as 
New England was beginning to feel the competition, there 
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arose a desire upon the part of some in that section to 
regulate the operations of Southern mills. 

In 1923, New England reached its peak with 21,005,- 
000 spindles, but, due to a long series of strikes which 
made cotton manufacturing uncertain and unprofitable, 
there had been very small amounts expended for new 
machinery and as antiquated mills could not compete 
with new and well equipped mills in the South, many 
began to liquidate and today there are less than 5,000,000 
cotton spindles operating in New England. 

There has been some textile machinery moved from 
New England to the South but the amount is very small 
when compared to the prevailing opinion. 

Some writer recently asserted that many cotton mills 
had moved South since Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President and it is true that New England has lost 5,000.- 
000 spindles during that period, but as the South has also 
shown a decline of 1,000,000 spindles during the same 
years, it is somewhat difficult to show where New Eng- 
land’s lost spindles were located. 

It is not unusual to hear the statement that New Eng- 
land cotton mills moved to the South, in order to take 
advantage of low wages, long hours and child labor. 

It may be that some Southern towns did advertise low 
wages as an inducement to secure industries but, although 
I have made diligent inquiry, I have never seen or been 
able to locate such advertisement. It is true that due to 
the lower living cost in the South, textile wages have been 
somewhat lower but the true measure of a wage is the 
things which can be secured with the money paid and 
there has never been a time when Southern mill employees 
could not live better than those in New England. 

In order to determine the proper wages to pay relief 
workers in each section, the WPA made a detailed inves- 
tigation of the cost of living, and upon the basis of their 
findings established a very much higher rate in New Eng- 
land than in the South. While there has recently been 
some adjustment, WPA rates in the South are still much 
lower than in other sections. 

Up to the time of the NRA all New England mills with 
the exception of those in Massachusetts where there was 
a 48-hour law for persons under 18 years of age, were 
operating 54 or 55 hours while Southern mills were uni- 
formly operating 55 hours. It would have been difficult 
for any New England mill treasurer to have shown his 
board of directors that longer hours in the South would 
justify the expense of moving. 

The most often repeated statement, and the most ab- 
surd, was that by moving to the South, New England 
mills could employ child labor and thereby make greatly 
increased profits. 

The first National Child Labor law, which was framed 
about 1914, by the National Child Labor Committee and 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
incorporated as a standard that no child under 14 years 
of age should be employed in a factory. When that law 
was declared unconstitutional the same standard was in- 
corporated in a second child labor law which was also 
held unconstitutional. 

As early as 1920 every State, with the exception of 
New Mexico, in which there were no factories, had en- 
acted laws prohibiting the employment in factories of 
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Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
U. S. Standard 


Reg. U.S. P. O. 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 


Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
: L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
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CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
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persons under 14 years of age and there were but few 
exemptions. 

About 1913 my publication joined the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of North Carolina in requesting the 


Legislature to enact a law prohibiting the employment in 
factories of persons under 14 years of age, which was the 
standard later set by the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee in drafting a National Child Labor Law. Because 
there was no compulsory school attendance law at that 
time, and the enactment of such a law would have necessi- 
tated a much increased appropriation for schools, the Leg- 
islature refused. South Carolina adopted a 14-year mini- 
mum in 1916 and since then has maintained and enforced 
that minimum. When the NRA proposed a 16-year mini- 
mum, the textile industry welcomed the suggestion and 
was the first to adopt same. 


In spite of the thousands of times the statement has 
appeared, I assert without fear of successful contradiction 


We completely fabricate, ma- that no textile plant has ever moved from New England 


‘ chine, and cut Non-metallic” to the South in order to employ child labor. I also defy 
| Gears to your specifications anyone to show that any cotton mill ever increased 
and ship the same day order profits my employing young children or that any cotton 
_ *PHENOLIZED is received. manufacturer ever had any such illusion. 
, CANVAS Young persons are employed in cotton mills either as 
Micerte Manufacturers of Industrial spinners or as doffers. Spinners are paid by the sides 
| Risin Gears for the South they can attend, meaning one side of a spinning frame 
c Insurok and doffers are paid by the sides or frames they can doff. 
and others 7 S Doffing is taking the full bobbins off of the spindles and 
a The LAYSMAN CO. replacing them with empty bobbins. 
i. 801-813 E. Pratt Street - Baltimore, Md. An older girl can make more money because she can 


=—_- | tend more sides than a younger girl but the price per 
side and the cost per pound of yarns produced are the 
same. The same rule applies to doffers. As younger and 
less experienced employees make more waste and often 
damage the quality of the yarns, there would always be a 
disadvantage in employing young children. 


BALING PRESS 


, Statements that cotton manufacturers made more 
> Motor Drive, Silent Chain, money by employing children were either deliberately 
4 Center of Screw. false or based upon ignorance and imagination. The 
: employing of children was based upon the demand of the 
: Push Button Control—Revers- parents and their conception of the family unit. 
“" ing Switch with limit stops In the South most of the mill families came from moun- 
For generations it had been their custom for all members 
7 ~ Mis: of the family, no matter how young, to join with others 
’ you can run a wire. in doing the farm work and they insisted upon the same 


policy when entering the mill village. 
The effort of the cotton manufacturers of North Caro- 
lina to secure a 14-year minimum law about 1913 and the 
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Dunning & Boschert Press Co Inc enactment of such a law in South Carolina in 1916 was 

7 for the purpose of relieving the pressure of parents for 

| 328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. the employment of children because manufacturers knew 
that employment of those under 14 reduced their profits. 
The establishment of cotton mills was, in the early 


days, primarily for the purpose of giving employment to 
persons badly in need of work and to furnish a payroll 
which would produce business for the merchants of the 
town. 


CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 
We Manufacture 


Rayon Lickerin Screens : 
Get Our Prices | 


The local banker, the leading merchants and business 
men would meet and raise as much money as they could 
and then arrange, with textile machinery manufacturers 
in the North, to purchase machinery on a time basis. 

Upon the nearby tenant farms families, of splendid 
blood, were trying to eke out an existence from cotton 
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which brought only 5 to 6 cents per pound. They lived 
in wretched hovels and under wretched conditions of sani- 
tation. They were unable to buy proper food or clothing 
and few of their children ever saw the inside of a school. 

In mountain coves were thousands of the descendants 
of those who reached the South by the route described 
earlier in this address. Their living conditions were even 
worse than those of the tenant farmer and a family would 
seldom see as much as $5.00 in cash, during an entire 
year. 

When the cotton mill was built in the small town and 
the now much condemned mill cottages were built on sur- 
rounding land, thefe came a flood of people from the 
tenant farms and mountain homes. They found homes 
far better than most of them had ever known and their 
children found schools and churches. If the pay was not 
as much as some in other sections of the country, they 
were able to buy more and better food and more and béet- 
ter clothing than they had ever known before. 

In not many cases did those who raised the money for 
the bricks and mortar and machinery ever get much direct 
return but the cotton mills they built started the South 
upon an industrial era and gave it industrial payrolls. 
The problem of the South is and always has been the low 
income of the farmers and freight rates which favored 
other sections. The elimination of these two distressing 
evils, at any time, would have resulted in an immediate 
advance in industrial wages. 

| thank God that America of 1880 to 1910 was the 
American of our forefathers——not the America of today as 
controlled by Socialists, Communists, near Communists 
and their organized minorities. 

I can thank God that the powers, which the States had 
reserved, had not then been taken away from them by 
trickery and that North Carolina still had the power to 
make laws effecting the lives of her own people. 

Had such things been then as they are today and had 
it been then considered a crime to make and accumulate 
money, the two examples which I shall illustrate, and 
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many others like them, could never have occurred 

In Orange County, North Carolina, an ilhterate farmer 
and his three sons who had been eking out a poor exist- 
ence raising tobacco, conceived the idea of manufacturing 
some of it and thus Washington Duke and his sons, in- 
cluding J. B. Duke, laid the foundation for a fortune 
which later amounted to more than $100,000,000. With 
part of that fortune J]. b. Duke later began the power 
developments which are now owned by the Duke Power 
Company and which have made possible industrial devel- 
opment and furnished power for the great industries of 
the Piedmont section of the South which now furnish em- 
ployment for thousands. 

In Cabarrus County there was a farm boy who moved 
to Concord as clerk in a store and afterwards became a 
shoe salesman. I refer to |. W. Cannon. He borrowed 
enough money to build a little 3,000-spindle mill and by 
hard work, energy and an exceptional ability as a mer- 
chant ran that 3,000 spindles up to 600,000 spindles be- 
fore he died. 

Because he was permitted to accumulate money he 
was able to build mills and one day he cleared the weeds 
and scrub oaks off a field between Concord and Salisbury 
and built the great cotton mills which are now known as 
Kannapolis, N. C, 

From a miserable existence upon tenant farms in the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina, moved hundreds of 
families into the mill homes at Kannapolis and every 
week for twenty years or more about 5.000 people have 
received a pay envelope which enables them and their 
families to live far better than they would have lived had 
Kannapolis never been built. 

The destructive organized minorities, with their jeal- 
ousies and their theories will make impossible such under- 
takings by the J]. Bb. Dukes and the |]. W. Cannons of the 
future but I thank God that they came too late to prevent 
the industrial development of the South and I know that 
those, who are now employed in plants built as the result 
of such accumulations of wealth, join me in those thanks. 


Cc. B. Greenville, S. C. 
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To employ people, industries must be built and they 
can only be erected with accumulated capital. Only under 
a socialist or communist government can they be built 
with earnings confiscated through a system of excessive 
taxation and such a system always breaks down upon 
itself. 

I look back at an America which grew and prospered 
for 120 years under the dual Government, as established 
by our early settlers, in the light of the oppressions and 
the injustices of the Europe from which thev had fled. | 
see that there was religion but at the same time religious 
freedom and I see regard for the tenets of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

I see labor respected and also respected was the right 
of a man to profit by his energy and his initiative. 

[ see judges who held high the scales of justice and 
their own honor and who scorned being influenced or 
directed in their verdicts. 


| see those who seek office feel honor bound to carry 
<=> | out the pledges made and I see a public which would not 


. . . of ordering alkalies have gone out of = 
7 date! Use Solvay Alkalies in your textile op- All of these things have been changed in the last 30 
_ erations. They are always as specified. Write years under an attitude developed by the paid leaders of 
- for a copy of the Solvay Products Book. organized minorities, and an almost complete reversal of 
7 | the public mind seems to have come about. 
= SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION Now a man may openly say that. his organization has 
a right to advocate murder and assassination. Countless 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. college and university professors openly teach that there 
a BRANCH SALES OFFICES: | is no obligation to obey the command of God or to have 
respect of the opinions of parents. 
Philadelphia The President of the United States gives solemn 
SOLVAY eee pledges when seeking votes and then violates those 
a pledges with impunity and his political followers defend 
q him for his violations. 


- A judge is appointed to a seat on the United States 


ff L. Oo ~~ (> Ee R how he will vote upon certain questions and he secures 


confirmation by remaining silent while friends unknow- 
t AS | i G ingly make false statements in his behalf. 
BOI Desiring to steal from the people of the sovereign 
S TRADE Pat or 
| FURNACES 
a or 


States the reserved powers enumerated on the contract 
between them known as the Constitution, and knowing 
that the surrender of the powers can not be secured by 
the orderly method prescribed, a President boldly seizes 

“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO . 

last two to four times longer than 

those lined with fire brick. Write for 

quotation.” 


the powers and the stealing is to be ratified by placing 
upon the United States Supreme Court men who will not 
hesitate to approve the violation of a solemn and binding 
contract. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. Only one republic, Switzerland, has lasted any great 
7 FIRE BRICK Hartsville, S. C. length of time. Switzerland, adhering strictly to a sys- 
a tem of local self government for each province, has ex- 
isted 700 years. No government founded upon socialism 
or communism has ever endured. 

In the United States the reserved powers of the States 
b have finally been destroyed and Congress under the dom- 
: ination of organized minorities will in the future regiment 


J JI. N. PEASE & COMPANY the lives of the citizens of all States. 


We are told that capitalism is a system that has failed, 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS that it must be discarded for some other device. These 


critics are not really talking about capitalism. There is no 
such thing as destroying capitalism. It will exist in some 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. form or other, no matter how much it is buffeted about. 
The real attack is upon private enterprise and individual 
initiative. 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
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| wish to say in this year 1939 that which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said in a radio address in 1930: 


“The doctrine of regulation and legislation by 
‘master minds, in whose judgment and will all. the 
people may gladly and quietly acquiesce, has beer 
too glaringly apparent at Washington during these 
last ten years. Were it possible to find ‘master minds’ 
so unselfish, so willing to decide unhesitatingly 
against their own personal interests or private preju 
dices, men almost God-like in their ability to hold 


the scales of justice with an even hand—such a gov- | 


ernment might be in the interests of the country, but 
there are none such on our political horizon, and we 


canont expect a complete reversal of all the teachings | 


of history. 


The relations of a people to its government are impor- 
tant human relations. 

I regard the Ten Commandments as the basic rules 
governing human relations and: regret to see them set 
aside with impunity when they stand in the path of the 
objectives of organized minorities. 

| have briefly indicated the seething conflicts of propa- 
ganda, prejudice and politics and it is not necessary for 
me to tell you that they are forces which tend to build ill 
will between employees and their employer and that con- 
structive minds are being torn asunder by the propaganda 
of those whom I regard as enemies of society. 

Human relations which are not based upon integrity 
and confidence are easily strained into chasms of mis- 
understandings. Workers who see persons, holding high 
office in their government, guilty of sharp practices in 
obtaining objectives, must eventually lose confidence in 
the integrity of such officials and such distrust will be 
reflected in their relations to their own employesr. 

| am not especially interested in any political party or 


any candidate and I regret to criticize persons sitting in | 


high places but it seems to me that there has been an 
almost complete moral breakdown and while we still have 
freedom of speech, I dare to raise my voice in protest. 


— 


3,013 Textile Concerns Had Taxable Incomes in 
1937, Figures Show 


Washington, D. C.—Statistics of income for the year 
1937, made public by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, reveal that, of 7,697 corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of textile mill products; 3,013. filed returns 
showing net income, while 4,490 corporations filed returns 
as having no net income. 

The gross income of reporting firms having income (al! 
money figures in thousands of dollars), according to the 
report, was $3,014,462; deductions, $2,848.136: net 
come, $166,326. 


in- 


The gross income of corporations having no taxable in- 
come was 31,517,426; deductions, $1,586,800: deficit. 
969,374. Inactive corporations, 194, 

In the clothing and apparel industries of a total 
5,044 corporations reporting, 2,790 had taxable incomes: 
while 5,120 reported no net income. The gross income of 
taxpaying corporations was $1,439,762 
406,918; net income, $32,845. 

Corporations without taxable income reported gross 
income of $809,937; deductions, $828.973: deficit, $19,- 
036. Inactive corporations, 134. | 


deductions. $1.- 
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With labor costs rising and business accelerating, take 
advantage of the Increased Production that can result 
from installing a few boxes of DIAMOND FINISH rings. 
Get 10% to 15% more spinning production by junking 
worn, wavy rings in favor of our new high-polish rings. 
Increase twister output 25% to 90% by utilizing our 
patented Eadie auto-lubricated styles. 


WHITINSVILLE 


REnG CO. 
Makers of pinning and Twister R ings 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia . 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta 
St., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP.., Detroit, Mich Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne New Orleans, La.: 1005-6 Ameri- 
can Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bldge., Dallas, Tex.: 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., 620 S. 5th St., Architects and Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidge., Louisville, Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bide.. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;: 7 North 6th St.. Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern sales 
Mer. Reps., John DD. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, 
(*harlotte Office J. Adams, 1404 S St Birmingham, Ala.: 
Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.; Eugene 
H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. E., Atlant: a. Ga.; Wilton H. Earle, Jr., 
409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
Plants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F: Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S.C. J. V. Ashley 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, ¢ ‘hark tte, N Cc Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904. Greenville, §S C.: Harold T. Buck, 
1615 12th St... Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell 
Erskine, Huntsville, Ala.;: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., € wey N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, - 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas RKRep., Te xtile Sup piy Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Succeeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See 
this company’s listing.) 


AUFFMORDT CO., C. A., 
Sou. Rep., S&S. L. Diggle, Jr., 52 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.:; 
Herbert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: R. C. 
Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson 
P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. 


BUTTERWORTH SONS CO., H. W., Pa. 
Sou. Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., C harlotte. N 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


2 Park Ave., New York City. 
2 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices ‘and Ww arehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 


Dana H. Alexander, Woodside Bide., Phone 3713. Green- 
ville, S. C.; Geo. Moore 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. 
hstes 525, Phone 469, LaGrange. Ga. Stocks 
at Carolina Transfer & Stora (*harlott 
(‘onsolidated KBrokerage Co (creenvill Ss. Honded Service 


VW are ee Atlanta, Ga.: Farmers Bonded Wareho use, Roanoke 
Rapids, N 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. 
T. Broun, Wilder Blidg.., Charlotte, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White. Mer.: Corn -roduets Sales Co., Montgo me ry Bide., Spar- 
tanbure. 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt cas 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., &824- 
Security Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. Joyner, Mer.: C orn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER. ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou Of- 
fice, Woodside Bldg. Greenville, 8S. C. Southern Tape Agent: 


Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: 
Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C A. J. Whittemore & 
Sons, Burlington, N. C.:;: Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle. ; Greenville Roll & 
Leather Co., Greenville, 8S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Brad- 
ford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Gre en ville, 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 
720, Atlanta, Ga H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices: 
Charlotte, N. C., 617 Johnston Bide., James H. Lewis; Atlanta, 
Ga., 172 Trinity Ave., S.W., S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 
Santa Fe Bilde., Olin Duff 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., 5S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO.., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilmington, 
Del. John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Sou. Sales Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. 
Davidson, Asst Mer Technical Sou. Warehouses, 414 5S. 
Church St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Con- 
stable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green. M. D. Haney, 
W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd. 1035 Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd. 
804 Provident Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. 
Johnson, Greenville, 8. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.., 
W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: 
Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington. Del.: Charlotte Of- 
fice, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. District Sales Mer. 
Reps., J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman. 
414 5S. Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave.. 
Atlanta, Ga., Technical Man.: R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave.. 
Nashville, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant, 
118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mer.: Geo. 
i’. Bahan, District Rep. 


SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. C.. 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave... Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. €.; R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bildg.. 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office. 1214 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St.. Providence, R. IL. 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. IL. Sou Plants, 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Frank- 
lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. J Dd Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 


gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N J. C. Borde on, Grace 
American Bldg., Ric hmond, 3), H Wigge, Wainwricht 
Bidg.. Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts. Law & Comme ree Bide... 


Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples oe Bldge.. Charles- 
ton, 5S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, H. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and W arehouse. 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. 
C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga., E H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex... E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices Birming- 
ham, Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louisville Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer : Nashville, Tenn.. J. H. 
Barksdale. Mer.: New Orleans. La.. B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond. 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Megr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Whr. Mer. 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.. W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CcoO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
N. C., W. G. Hammer; Greenville. Ss. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 


Gossett: sriffin, Ga., Belton Plowden. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 


FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville. S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanb urg, 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, KYy.: Toledo. O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R I Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin. Aet Johnston Bide Charlotte. N 
C.. Eimer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmineton, Del. Dis- 
tributors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 


Hercules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Hercules Powder Co., Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte, N. © 
Warehouses—American Stor: ize and Warehouse Co , 6805-513 
Cedar St Charlotte. N Textile Warehouse 511-513 


Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South Atlantic Be nded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, 3 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 
HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill 
Supply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 


~y Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina 
Suppl Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 


Southern Belting Co... Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanbure, S. C. Distributor 
in N. C. and &. C for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 
tanburg. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville. Wis. Sou. Reps., James 
RB. Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgage Guarantee Bide., Atlanta, Ga.; F. 
H. Hughes, P. O. Box 454, Greenville, 5S. C 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead SBt., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, 3807 Seminary Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.;: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, 
D. 0. Wylie, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; C. H. Pat- 
trick, P. O. Box 1003, Greenville, S. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peach- 
tree, Apt. No. 5, Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave., 
Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.;: L. N. Manley, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.; G. J. 
Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 
83-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass Sou. Office 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Mel- 
chor, Sou. Agent: 8S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 
Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., 5 
W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, 8S. C., Winston-s Sale m, N. 
C., Atlanta, Ga 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive. W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service 
Mer... Dan B. Griffin, P. O tox 1036. Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The ©. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, 
N 


I 3 Soy Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro 
N te Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 


N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware 
Co. Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., S5partan- 
bure. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Sup- 
plies. Inc., LaGrance, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Pirmingham, Ala. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., $14 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. 5ou Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Blde.. Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S cC.: Luke J. Castile, 
924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Renps., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte. N. C.. and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044. Greenville, 8S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Blde., Greenville, ae 
New England Office. Buffington Bide., Fall River, Mass 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, Ss. C.; R. B. More- 
land. P. 0. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 
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MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Job- 
bers: Odell Mill Suprly Co.. Greensboro, N C.; Shelby Supply 
Co., Shelby. N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5. 
C.: M. Cc. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.;: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth. Miss.: Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips Hdw. 
& Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse Sales 
Co.. 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanbure, 8. C. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., General Of- 
fice, 40 Rector St... New York City Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer 
°01 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer.. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C Salesmen I>. S. 
Morse. 201 W. First St... ¢ ‘harlotte, N. C.: W. L. Barker, 201 W 
First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Murdoch. 201 W. First St.. 
CRAEIOSCS, N. C.: Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte. 
N, A RR. Okerstrom. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.; 
H Shufera Jefferson-Standard Greensboro. N. C.: J. A 
Parker. Jefferson-Standard Bide., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rod- 
gers., 1006 James Bide., Chattanooga., Tenn C. A. Spratt 
1906 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. Il White, American 
Savings Rank Bide... Atlanta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon 
Court Apt... Columbus, Ga.: Frank Il. Feagle, 3300 St. Charles 
Ave., Apt. No. 4, New Orleans, La.: FE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 
St.. Favetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadway, New 
York. Rranches: 659 Freeman Ave.. Cincinnati. Widener 
Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); (Atlantic 


Branch). Georgia Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga Warehouses Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co tay St. Extension and 
Canal St.. Savannah. Ga.: John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, 
S FE. Corner Licht and Pratt Sts Baltimore, Md FEF. V. Gunn 
& Co.. 1422 Bast Cary St.. Richmond, Va Sou. Sales Reps 
A. K. Brown. 1670 Cornell Road. N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. K 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain 
City. Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., 
Va S. Haves. 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.: C Tallace 


Jackson. 1709 Fort Brage Road. Favetteville. N. C.: T B. ‘ioe 
hursat,. 3201.S. Union St., Concord, N. C 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.., 
Charlotte, N. C Sou. Aget.. L. E. Tavilor, Charlotte. N. C Sou 
Reps.. Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. P. Askew, Box 272, 


Atianta. Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C 
NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 4&4 SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave New York 


City Sou. Office. 1000 W Morehead St Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanbure, S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 


Falls L. Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY. New Pedford. Mass Sou. Rep Tohn P. Rat- 
Rox 514. Greenvillk > 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant. 213 W. Longe St., Gastonia, N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Fdawin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road. West, Charlotte, N. C.: 
cuff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. Sou. 
Rep.; W. A. Pardue, Anderson, 5. © Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C Atianta Office, Bona Allen Blidg 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta, 
Ga.: W. J. Kirby, E. C. Kontz, J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: 
T. Lassiter. Greensboro, N. C.; G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg. 
S ¢c.: T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex 
Stocks carried at convenient points 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fices and Warehouses: Baltimore, Md.: Birmingham. A la. : 
Charlotte. N. C.: Dallas, Tex.: El Paso, Tex.: Fort Worth, Tex.: 
High Point, N. C.; Houston, Tex.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Memphis, 
Tenn.: Nashville. Tenn.: New Orleans, La.: Richmond, Va.: 
Savannah, Ga. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Nep., 
H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.) Chattanooga. Tenn 
Southeastern Div. Office. 203 Commercial Bldge., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE O!L CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
N. c.: J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 
1600 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 
RS Forsyth St. S. W.. Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., previdence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville. S 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Green- 
ville, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 


Seu. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer 
Selling Agents: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent 
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SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. C.: Alexander W. Anderson, 10 
Mil.on Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 4 CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses Richmond, Va.., 1017-19 Main St.; Charlotte, N. C., 222 
W. First St.; Spartanburg, S. ©., 158 E. Main St.;: Columbia, 
S. C., 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, Ga., 70 Broad St.. N. W.: Colum- 
bus, Ga., 10385 Broadway: Nashville, Tenn., 711 Church St.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 826-28 Broad St.: Birmingham, Ala., 2016 
Third Ave., N.: Montgomery, Ala., 33 Commerce St.: Knoxville, 
Tenn., 314 5S. Gay St. Sou. Reps. E. H. Steger, 222 W. ist St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 198 E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. 
C.: W. Masten, 1300 W. 4th St., Winston-Salem, 
Moore, 501 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: G. N. Jones 207 
Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Mastbrook, 4207 Oakland 
Ave., Greensboro, N. C.: John Limbach, 70 Broad St... N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga.: D. 8S. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta., Nashville, Tenn.: 
©. A. King, 4001 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va.; M. P .Forter, 
10238 Broadway, Columbus, Ga 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W.. Atlanta, Ga.;: 20 E. 2ist St., Baltimore, Md.:;: 2509 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex.: 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.: 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; $40 Poydras St... New Orleans, La.: 
1645 W. Broad St... Richmond, Va.: 2647 Washington Bivd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C. New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
17th St., Richmond, Va.;: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, 
Mer.;: Earl H. Walker. Earl K. Arthurs, and Hugh Causey, sales- 
men. American Bank Bide... New Orleans, La., C. O Kings- 
bury. Mer.: W. L. Moise, saiesman Sou. Plant, Solvay Process 
Co., Baton Rouge, La. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. &., Decatur, Ill Sou Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidge., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. 
Sou. Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bide., 
Spartanbure. S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Green- 
ville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.; Joh n T. Higgin- 
bothem: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bide... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. Rickman. care Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STANDARD TYTAPE CO., Asheboro, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidge., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Greenville Office 
and Plant, Greenville, Ss. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.,. Asst. Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam 
Zimmerman, Jr.: Herry Goodwin Atianta Office and Plant. 
Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Ver- 
non A. Graff Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph 
Ragan. Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, 8S. C. (subsidiary), 
Louls P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL @& CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.,. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 
901. Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and 
warehouses in all principal cities Lubrication Engineers, H. 
L. Mariow. W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: W. 
H. Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, - La P. H. 
Baker, Spartanbure. 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. Cc. E. 
J. Baddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO.. 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Carolinas Distributor Heath Distributing Co.., 
1118 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 


U S BOBBIN 4& SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville. S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn.: and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Re DSs., E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bide., Charlotte. 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville. S. C.: D. C. Ragan. 
High Point. N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. factory and Main Offices: 


Providence rR I. Sou. Branch Offices 1400-A Woodside National 
Bank Greenville, S. Sou. Factory Reps.: J. S. Palmer. 
P. O. Box 626. Anderson, S. ©C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241. 
irmingha W. L. Moore. 601 Pearl St Lynehbure. Va.: 
Roger: nka » Powhatan Apts Floyd and Woodbine Sts 


Louisville. Kv.: Harold H. Blomelev. 1715 Swrinedale Ave. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: L. M. Hardy, 1862 S. W. 24th St., Miami. Fla.: BF. J 
MeMahon, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 438-B, Fort Worth, Tex. Sou. 
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Distributors for “Barreled Sunlight:"' ALABAMA—Birmingham 
Standard Building Material 230 S. St.;: Montgomery 
bear Lumber 100 Lee St. ARKANSAS—Little Rock: Gilmore 


Paint & Paper Co., 320 Louisiana St. FLORIDA—Jacksonville 
(rill & Mulholland, 309 W. Forsyth St.: Lakeland: Miller Hdwe. 
& Paint Co.; Miami: Tingle Paint Co., 49 8S. W. First St.: Or- 
lando: Thomas Lumber Co., Inc., Gore. Ave. and Railroad: St. 
Augustine F, Hamblen, Inc... cor. King and Bay Sts.: St. 


Petersburg: Dann-Gerow Paint Co., 250 9th St. and 3rd Ave., S.: 
Tampa: I. W Phillips: & Co., Morgan and Bell Sts.: W. Palm 


beach: Sewell Hdwe. Co.. 528 Clematis St.: Winter Park: Thom- 
as Lumber & Supply Co., 740 Orange Ave. GERORGIA—Atlanta 
(fampbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St... N W.: Columbus 
Graves Paint & Glass Co., 2222 Wynnton Road: Savannah: Mor- 
gans, Inc., L1l W. Broad Sts: Waycross: Hereford-Morgan Hdwe. 
(‘o., cor. Lott and Mary Sts. LOUISIANA faton Rouge: Service 
Sales (o., P. O. Box 58. NORTH CAROLINA—Asheville: Pritch- 
ard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.: Charlotte 
Pritchard Paint & Glass (o., 112 W. Sth St.: Durham: Shaw 


Paint & Wall Paper Co., Inc., 113-115 E. Chapel Hill St.: Greens- 
boro: Gate City P aint ("9 110 N. Greene St.: High Point: Vick 
> 


Paint & Wall Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St.: Mt. Airy: W be 
Merritt Co.; Raleigh: Ideal Paint & Wall Paper Co., 115 S. Salis- 
bury St.; Southern Pines: Shaw Paint & Wall Paper Co., Inc., § 
Mast Broad St.; Winston-Salem: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St. 


OK LAHOMA-——Muskogee: Atlas Supply Co., 418 N. Main St.; 
Oklahoma City Dunn Fuel & Lumber Co., 2220 N. Broadway 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Charleston: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meet- 
ing St.; Spartanburg: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., W. Main 
St. TENNESSEER—Kingsport: General Hdwe. & Electric Co., 
In 210 KE. Market St.: Knoxville: Chapman Paint & Wall Paper 


Store, 214 S. Gay St.: Memphis: Binswanger & Co of Tennessee 
645-655 Union Ave.: ash ille Kason-Morgan (o., 312 Sec- 
md Ave... N TEXA Beaumont Hicks Paint & Ww all Paper 
("o., 543 Orleans St.: Corpus ¢ hristi LD. Beck, 304 N. Cha- 
parral St Dallas, Pratt Paint & Paper Co., Bryan and Ervay 


Sts.; Houston: Fred G. DeYoe. 3001 Bagh) St.: Lubbock: New- 
som-Gibson Co., 1414 Ave. K.: Lubbock: Gri tham’ s Paint & Paper 


1Z09 St San Antonio “Roemer, 112-114 Main Ave 
VIRGINIA—Lynechbure: D. A. Hines Co., In 316 12th St.: Nor- 
folk: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1041: h ichme — Bulling- 
ton Paint (*o., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts.: Roanoke: Nelson Hdwe. 


(‘o., 17 Campbell Ave., E.: Winchester: John W. Rosenberger & 
Ime 41 S. Braddock St 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga.; Torrence, L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
231 W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard. Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. 
Omics and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 
Dalton, Mer. 


oe inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. W. A. Kennedy, 
res 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Orf- 
fice, Whitin Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey a Atianta, Ga Sou. Reps., 
M. P. Thomas. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bent- 
ley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 


WINDLE 4@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. a oo 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St. Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. 
Box 102, Lenoir City. Tenn. 


Exports Under Cotton Subsidy Program So Far 
2,886 000 Bales 


Washington, D. C. Seles ad deliveries of cotton and 
cotton products under the cotton export program totaled 
2,886,000 bales through October 14th, the Department of 
Agriculture announced. The cotton products included in 
this total were equivalent to 132,000 bales of raw cotton. 
The program became effective July 27, 1939. 

The cotton, amounting to approximately 690,000 bales, 
for exchange by the Commodity Credit Corp., with Great 
Britain in return for rubber, is not included in the total. 

Exporters have the option under the program of de- 
claring either their sales for export or their actual deliv- 
ies for export. Consequently, the current total does not 
include sales which have not yet been exported, and which 
exporters have chosen to declare only at the time of deliv- 
ery for export. 

Exports of cotton from August Ist through October 
12th totaled 1,082,469 bales, compared with 828,000 bales 
for the same period in 1938. 
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More than 


in Service 


VOGEL 


CLOSETS 


The VOGET, Number One is the Standard Frost- 
Proof Closet. Over 600,000 installations during a 
period of thirty years attest to their durability and 
trouble-free operation. There is no recordof asingle 
one ever having frozen when correctly installed. 


Remember the name YVQGEL Number One for 
a dependable Frost-Proof Closet. 


Sold by Plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Uff 


TEXTILE MOTOR 
for SPINNER 


DRIVE 


and//TWISTER 
Y] ine efficiency under the 
conditions. Open type, 
| n. Heavily insulated, thor- 
oughly impregn ed and specially treated 
. windings have a glass-like surface to which 
dirt and flyings do not readily adhere. Design 
of air passages makes frequent internal clean- 
ing unnecessary. Various mountings available 
to meet every requirement. 
Experienced Diehl Engineers will gladly 
investigate your motor needs and submit con- 
structive suggestions without obligation. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. « Elizabethport, N. J. 


Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
ATLANTA OFFICE.................172 TRINITY AVENUE, S.W. 
| BUILDING 


OFFICE................617 JOHNSTON 
Textile Department 
P.N. THORPE&CO.—267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Frost-Proof 


Rice Dobby 


Chain Co. 


Millbury 


Massachusetts 
5 
: 


4 Doubters become Leaders & 
x Io believe with certainty we must begin 
with doubting Stanisiaus 


And by doubting you are on the 


road to improvement 

We expect you to assume a show-me attitude toward Victor Ring 
Travelers ‘| hat s precise: why we have competent representatives t< 
help you solve your spinning and twisting problems They can save you 
valuable time, as weil as money 

[here's no obligation Why not call or wire your nearest Victor 
representative soon 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1738 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta. Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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“Why buy all 
ick Counters from Veeder-Root? 


wtowrsoayv 


THUSSOAY 


ONLY COMPLETE Pick COUNTER RADE ay. VEEOER- MARTFORD, - ‘GREENVILLE, 


Ces IN Haoston. Chicege, Clactenati, Ciovetsad, Detroit, Grovevilte, §.C. tas Angetes, Hew Vork, St. Leulé, San 
Ouenos Aires, Medico City, Londen, Ports, Tokio, “ff 
CAMARA: VERSES -BOOT OF CANADA, MONTH 


ENGLAND: VEEDER-ROOT LTP... SURREY 


44 
~ 
the first lace 
if p a 
| That V RO” 2-45 iS che bes* pick countet 
for ™) money * as hones’ as the day long: 
ics asy tO chilt, plain tO read, no rrouble tO oil. 
And ge from 2 to shitt>> all have do 15 
buy 4 anit,and hav< che boys hook 
gn th d pi 
n second P ace 
get e’ erythins d to _qstall che countet and 
| get it going right off the bat - don have 3 | 
rod comes cut to and enamelled blend 0 
cost! 
“gn th third 
n the ed place 
neers: they know cheir ay round a mill from 
et room tO cloth room. And chey alway> 4 
ready come Of che yum lend 4 hand if need 
alis of me, make pick countet 
eit UP and ralk- And service hat 15 _omethins 0 
mone) can t buy -*’ any wnere e\se chat {know ot. 0 0 | ~ 
fl] is @ of pypicd! commen? from a of 
pell-kne™ mill men } — 
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